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Radio dj’s in the UK are almost exclusively male. Their careers 
are modelled, like the pop stars they promote, with travelling 
shows, publicity pix, and personal appearances. Their cosy 
relationships with an imagined daytime audience of housebound 
women are as corny and outdated as the ‘Confessions of a 
Milkman’ myths and neglect the reality of restless out-of-work 
husbands or sons in the kitchen with them. This scenario is so 
fixed that a female dj would seriously disrupt the daytime air- 
waves. So it was a real pleasure to discover, within the BBC, 
two women presenting to two very different minority 
audiences the very different musics which in part define them. 


SUE STEWARD 


INTERVIEWS 


RADIO Das 


The catchment of both programmes lies outside the net of the 
BBC's. market researches, seriously affecting Sheila Tracy’s 
‘Truckers’ Hour’, which has been literally decimated. Geetha 
Bafa’s ‘London Sounds Eastern’ is lodged more securely within 
the Education Department, and even looks set for expansion. 


Sue Steward asked both women about themselves, their route 
into this unique position, their programmes, and their struggles 
within the megalithic, male-dominated Corporation. 
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For two years Sheila Tracy 
enlivened the small hours 
throughout the UK with five 
nights a week of ‘The Truck- 
ers’ Hour’, She calculates that 
‘every nightworker in the 
country’ was tuned in — and 
that’s apart from the CB-ers, 
insomniacs and fate birds. But 
the BBC’s Market Research, 
conducted in daylight hours, 
disagreed, so they cut her 
back to two 15-minute spots 
and replaced a_ vivacious 
musical magazine with drama 
repeats and what Sheila calls 
‘nothing music’. | talked to 
her before the axe fell and 
discovered asurprising woman 
— passionate about the 
personally cultivated audience 
and the music she plays, and 
in addition a show biz veteran 


The Ivy Benson Band (Sheila Tracy, trombone, far right) 


madonna of the airwaves 


— a Big Band trombonist who 
forsook a musical career for 
the (mis)fortunes of broad- 
casting. 


SITTING AMONGST 
THE TEA THINGS 


| was a classical musician by trade. 
At the Royal Academy of Music ! 
took up the trombone when | 
needed something extra to the 
piano and fiddle, because | 
thought, ‘Oh God, I’m going to 
end up teaching little kiddy winks’. 
But then | didn’t want to know 
about piano and fiddle. When 1 
came near to the end of my time 
Vd only been playing for three 
years, but somebody said ‘Why 
don’t you write to Ivy Benson?’. 
At that time (1956) her full 17- 
piece Band was playing at Lyons’ 
Corner House, Marble Arch, and 
she said, ‘Come and see me and 
bring your trombone.” Of course 


Vd never played dance music or 
jazz on the trombone before, but 
it was alright and she offered me 
a job, just like that! They were 
obviously short of brass players, 
not many women were playing 
them then and her hunting 
ground was the brass bands in the 
North. 

It looked very glamorous to 
me, sitting there amongst the tea 
things. The first thing {| ever saw 
them wearing were orange three- 
quarter length dresses, ballerina 
style, with green ivy leaves 
appliqued down the front. | shall 
never forget those dresses! 

The turnover of girls was fan- 
tastic — she had a big marriage 
problem. We’d start off the night 
with a piano player, but in the 
interval she’d disappear — gone 
off with a G.l. never to be seen 
again! That happened an awful lot. 


CALCUTTA CABARET 


When | was in the band ft met 


Phyl Brown, another trombonist 
who was also a singer. Sadly she 
died of cancer five years ago. We 
decided to form a double act so 
we left and called ourselves the 
Tracy Sisters. We did a cabaret/ 
variety act for about three years. 
Like Ivy Benson’s Band we did a 
lot of American bases and we also 
went to India for a three month 
stay at the Great Eastern Hotel in 
Calcutta. And we did lots.of TV 
and radio — Mid-Day Music, 
Workers’ Playtime, The Black and 
White Minstrel Show. But Phyl 
was married (to the bass trombon- 
ist in Johnny Dankworth’s band) 
and when we came back from 
India she said she couldn't keep 
going away, her husband was going 
mad. So my mum said, ‘Why don’t 
you write to the BBC to get a job 
as an announcer? 


CONTINUITY GIRLS 


| was the last of the ‘four girls’ 
doing network continuity on BBC 
TV with Judith Chalmers (now 
famed for her Royal Wedding 
style commentaries) and Valerie 
Pitts. | worked in TV until | join- 
ed Radio Four at the end of 1973. 
In the meantime | manage to play 
bits and pieces, like | sometimes 
do Saturday Night at the Mill, and 
\ did the Russe// Harty Christmas 
Show with Kenny Ball. 1 played 
my new bass trombone with a 10- 
inch bell, which | bought in New 
York. | present Big Band Special 
on Radio Two on Saturdays and 
still do bits of TV presentation. 


BIG JOHN TRIMBLE 
CHANGED MY LIFE 


When [| was in Washington in 
December '79, | read about Big 
John Trimble, ‘The Truckers’ 
Favourite DJ’ broadcasting out of 
a studio in one of the biggest 
truckshops in America, on Inter- 
state 95 between Richmond and 
Washington. | thought that a 
show for people on the road, CB 
lingo and all that was a good idea. 
At that time | was doing a pro- 
gramme called You, the night, the 
music once a week for three hours 
in the middle of the night. So 
when | announced: ‘The Middle 
hour of the show is going to be 
called “The Truckers’ Hour” and 
| want everybody out on the road 
who's listening to drop me a line 
and we'll make ita regular feature.’ 
By the end of the week I’d 
had one letter. The following 
week | had three! And for six 
months | literally staggered on 
with a few letters. | was almost on 
the point of packing it in then | 
got a call from the Continental 
Freight Drivers’ Club in Dover, 
and another from a motoring 
organisation, asking if they could 
get messages on the programme. 
So | went to Dover to see them 
and they told me all about 
‘Truckin’ Music’. | didn’t really 
know there was such a thing, but 
| came back with a couple of. 
records and started to play them. aw 
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[> Then | persuaded YTNTM to 
do an outside broadcast and we 
went up to the Hilton Park 
Services on the M6, and did the 
middle hour of the show live. We 
had a full house between three 
and four in the morning,and 
that’s how it got off the ground. 
Then | really started to pester 
David Hatch, the controller. CB 
was going to be made legal and 
eventually he gave me an 
hour. 


TIGER TIM CHECKS OUT 
THE MIDNIGHT 
COCKERELS 


Then the problems really start- 
ed. Before that i’d mentioned 
all the trade names; the first thing 
they said was ‘Ooh, you can’t say 
that.’ So | had to find ‘handles’ 
for them ... Courage the Brewers 
became the ‘Midnight Cockerels’ 
and Tescos, ‘The Checkouts’. 

| got complaints about 
mentioning CB before it was tegal- 
ised, so | had to stop. All my 
‘breakers”’ letters had to be signed 
‘good buddies’ instead, and | 
didn’t dare mention the word 
‘breaker’ until CB was legalised. 
I’ve got a breaker phone in my car 
now. My handle is ‘Tiger Tim’ 
which came from my summer in 
the Isle of Man with Ivy Benson. 
My hair was very red then and the 
boys in the Ken MacKintosh Band 
used to call me Tiger Tim. 


“KEEP YOUR LIPSTICK 
OFF THE DIPSTICK!” 


Once we'd got a couple oftruckin’ 
songs, | got a CB dictionary 
because I didn't know anything 
about CB radio either. Then of 
course | was skating on very thin 
ice. | thought everything in the 
CB dictionary was OK, but I got 
into awful trouble about the 
hidden meanings. There’s a phrase 
that crops up in breakers’ letters 
again and again as a sign-off mean- 
ing goodbye: “Keep your lipstick 
off the dipstick!” One night 1 
read it out, The men in the control 
room were waving and shouting: ‘I 
think you've said something very 
tude ...’ It went round the build- 
ing like wildfire, and there wasn’t 
a week gone by before | was haul- 
ed up by David Hatch: ‘If any 
more of this sort of thing goes out 
on the air | shall have no choice 
but to take you off.’ | told him! 
didn't know what it meant and 
said that it was in the CB diction- 
ary, sa he said: ‘Well, you must 
said that it was in the CB diction- 
ary, so he said: ‘Well, you must 
ask’. (Who — the BBC directors?) 
It’s so free and easy in the 
States. | came back with a lot of 
records and there was hell to pay 
. . . ‘Who told her she could put 
that on?’ The other problem was 
when [| did my own spot on 
YTNTM | used to go out with my 
tape recorder to Dover or New- 
market and record the drivers 
themselves doing requests. They’d 
say things like: ‘Hi Mary, I'll be 
home about 2 o’clock’, and | used 
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to play those between records — 
it was super. Nobody listens to 
your show in the middle of the 
night and the controller was quite 
unaware al} this was going on on 
his network! But when people 
began to hear the show, they’d 
say | had no business doing that, 
And then | wanted to do little 2- 
minute features if, say anything 
interesting came up in the trans- 
port industry, they said: ‘We’re 
not having anything like that at 
this time of night.’ 

I would have taken my 
Truckers’ Hour straight to the 
commercia] stations but there 
ain’t no commercial network; 
they’re all Jocal and obviously 
you can’t do a truckers’ hour 
unless it’s networked. 


“LOOKING AT THE 
WORLD THROUGH 
A WINDSHIELD” 


When | choose records | try to 
keep the tempo up. There was an 
interesting survey done during the 
war when they did Workers’ Play- 
time. Their music wasn't allowed 
to drop below so many beats a 
minute because the research they 
did in factories proved that if the 
music was below a certain tempo 
people had accidents. Therefore, 
my theory is that if you’re driv- 
ing, the tempo of the music is 
directly connected to how you 
behave on the road. 

We did all country music for 
the first six months, that’s what 
most drivers wanted to hear. But 
since the new producer (and they 
choose the music, mostly) we 
broadened the range and play a 
bit of rock and roll and a lot of 
golden oldies — all uptempo, foot- 
tapping music. 

| didn't know anything about 
country music until | started on 
this and I’ve got quite hooked on 
it now, especially the trucking 
music which is all country-based. 
The most famous of all are ‘‘Six 
Days on the Road”, “Convoy”, 
"18 Wheels Sweet Humming 
Home”, “I’m a Truck”’ and a lot 
of songs to do with CB, like “Me 
and old CB”. Unfortunately 
there’s not much British trucking 
music; Barbary Coast are the only 
ones who do it. Their song 
“Rockabilly Trucker’ could have 
been a hit, but that sort of single 
gets shoved into Truckers’ Hour 
office and doesn’t get played any- 
where else, which is a pity. 


COUNTRY MUSIC 
SNOBBERY 


I’ve come up against something 
that | can’t understand — I've 
found a tremendous prejudice 
against country music. What is 
this awful feeling that people who 
like country music are morons? | 
got the general attitude that 
people think that the audience 
who listens to my show is a load 
of idiots. | asked one of the 
country music radio show pro- 
ducers about this funny attitude, 


and he said: ‘Well, it's not very 
high in its musical content, is it?’ 
] said, ‘Rubbish, You get bad 
country music as well as bad any 
kind of music.’ Country music 
always has a tune, and the lyrics 
nearly always tell a story, whether 
it’s sentimental or not. And in- 
variably they’ve got the most 
glorious voices — although I’m not 
too keen on your Dolly Partons, 
they’re a bit high forme... 

| don’t understand it. We have 
24 hours of Radio Two churning 
out the same old and what | call 
‘nothing music’ and you get one 
hour a night of country music and 
it’s considered to be just noton... 
extraordinary! 


UNDER THE BEDCLOTHES 
TRUCKERS 


The age range is unbelievable. | 
don’t think any other radio pro- 
gramme attracts from 8 to 93 
year olds. An awful lot of little 
kids — eight, nine and ten — nearly 
all listening on a Friday night, 
write and say: ‘‘My mum doesn’t 
know I listen to you. | set the 
alarm.” They're all truck mad. 
Then there’s the old dears, and a 
lot of lonely people, unmarried 
mums, divorced people, as well as 
the CB-ers. 

I reckon I've got the majority 
of night workers in this country. [ 
don’t know what the figure is. We 
can’t cater the whole night for in- 
somniacs — that's what You the 
night, the music does. | think 
workers need something too, and 
that’s what my programme is 
generally aimed at. It could equally 
well have been called The Fire- 
mans’ Hour or The Boilermans’ 
Hour, \t’s given nightworkers 
something to identify with. As 
well as that, I’m picked up all the 
way across Europe if conditions 
are right — as far as Yugoslavia. 

| had a lovely letter from a 
Plymouth driver: ‘Il went to the 
docks to collect a parcel and an 
Italian truck was pulled up next 
to me. The driver started to chat, 
and when he saw your Truckers’ 
Hour sticker on my window he 
said to me: “‘In Italy we call her 
Madonna of the Airways and 
listen to her every time we come 
here.” 


DAYTIME RESEARCH ON 
NIGHT-TIME WORKERS 


The awful thing is that the BBC 
Audience Research said that my 
figures show that only 1% of my 
audience is truck drivers (i.e. it’s 
a minority programme, not reach- 
ing that minority). They said: ‘We 
can’t have a programme for truck- 
drivers when only 1%o0f them is 
listening.’ But it’s ridiculous, they 
took a cross-section of 100 people 
and they’re bloody tucky to find 
one truckdriver in 100. I said 
‘What about the mail?’ But they 
don’t take any notice of the mail. 
I never get less than 150 letters a 
week, about 30-40 a night, and 
also | have pick-up points around 


the country for messages. My 
audience is meant to be 250,000. 
David Hatch, the controller, 
wanted to drop me completely, 
but one of the executive producers 
said, ‘You can’t do that; we can’t 
just drop this audience out of the 
window.’ And he asked me if I’d 
do two 15-minute spots. I said I’d 
do that but | don’t understand 
how it works — if you can’t take 
any notice of the reaction you get 
to a show. I’ve been in this 
business for 25 years and !'ve 
never had a reaction like this to 
a show; it must mean something. 
Especially when it’s two years of 
hard slog to build up an audience. 


A MOST PECULIAR 
CROSS-SECTION 


| get such a cross-section of listen- 
ers. John Peel (Radio One’s 
adventurous pop dj) listens on his 
way home to Suffolk (Sheila 
dedicated songs to him at various 
Stages on his route to Suffolk, 
using Truckers’ codes for the 
towns), Cormack Rigby, the con- 
troller of Radio Three programmes 
told me he listens often. (The 
Collusion Three often tuned in 
during their insomniac, or late- 
working nights), A most peculiar 
cross-section who aren’t really 
even into country music. 


UPDATE/POSTSCRIPT 


As predicted, Sheila Tracy’s 
Truckers’ Hour was axed and two 
weeks later cut to two 15-minute 
spots a week. She still presents 
Big Band jazz on Saturday nights. 
Far from defeated she said: ‘/ 
wouldn’t be surprised if we were 
back by next September. | don’t 
mind being off in summer anyway 
— the winter was the important 
thing, with all that snow and ice.’ 


John Peel, along another BBC 
corridor, presenter of a nightly 
two-hour ‘pop’ music programme, 
was more pessimistic: ‘’m sure in 
her heart of hearts Sheila Rnows it 
doesn't work that way.’ 


Without realising the pertinence 
or irony of what she was saying, 
Geetha Bala had authoritatively 
told me: ‘Once you’ve got a 
longer time slot then it’s difficult 
to cut it back, but if you start 
with a short time span it’s difficult 
to enlarge on it,’ 


Three people inside the same 
company could be talking about 
the programming policy of three 
separate corporations. The BBC’s 
methods of attracting — and keep- 
ing — their audiences are 
mysterious indeed. 
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The Tracy Sisters — 
Sheila Tracy and Phyl Brown 
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a THE TRACY SISTERS 
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the sweetest language 


One of the few unifying focal 
points for the scattered Asian 
communities in London is an 
hour-long weekly radio music 
magazine called ‘London 
Sounds Eastern’. It is present- 
ed in very lyrical tones by 
Geetha Bala, who also selects 
the records featured and con- 
ducts the interviews with 
noted visiting Asians. 

! spoke to Geetha at the height 
of the Festival of india, when her 
programme was offering a running 
commentary on the events, 
Sounds Eastern’ is the only pro- 
gramme of Its kind in London, 


and js listened to by Asians and 
Europeans alike, 
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INDIAN ROOTS 


| was born in Madras, but because 
my father works for the Indian 
Airlines we found ourselves in a 
totally different environment 
every two or three years, which 
helped me pick up the various 
languages in the sub-continent: 
Gujerati, Murati, Punjabi, Hindi 
and a little Bengali. Meeting 
people from different back- 
grounds and cultures really gave 
me an advantage. 

I started learning English from 
the age of two; although | am a 
Hindu | went to a Catholic con- 
vent school run by Irish Christian 
nuns — if you're praying to one 
god it doesn't matter if you're 


sitting in a church or a temple; it’s 
only the environment which is 
different. 


REGRET LETTERS 


| studied clinical nutrition in a 
college run by Franciscan sisters, 
then | moved to the States to do 
my Doctorate. My specialist area 
had been research into the modi- 
fications of food habits by immi- 
grant groups, and how they 
affected their health. In the States 
you just have pockets where you 
can find the foods from the Sun- 
continent, and in the rest of the 
places you've got to make do with 
what the Americans eat. | even 
found people switching over to 


being non-vegetarians which alters 
their health patterns tremen- 
dously. 

| came to England in 1977 and 
applied for about 120 jobs, and 
had regret letters from every one. 
| couldn't understand it — you 
couldn’t possibly have asked for 
higher qualifications, |’d had 
some experience and my own 
research was there to back me up. 
| was in despair, | couldn’t believe 
it. | could say that prejudice was 
to blame, but | wouldn’t except 
Maybe an element. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Broadcasting came along as a pure 
coincidence, At a friend’s house | 
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met a gentleman who asked 
would I like to read a script for 
the BBC World Service who were 
looking for ‘voice varieties’. | said, 
‘Read a script for you, what do 
you think | am? I’m a pure 
scientist. | wouldn't dream of 
doing anything but working in a 
lab,’ He said he was just trying to 
help me, but | said it wasn’t any- 
thing | wanted to do, 

When I went home ! wondered 
whether | should just see what it 
was al] about, so | went to the 
studio and read a script right 
through — and he put it out on 
the air! He invited me back to do 
something else and offered me 
Science and technology topics, so 
| started going three times a week. 


At that time a friend of mine who 
was assisting the presenter of 
London Sounds Eastern, Vernon 
Corea, invited me to meet him. 
Then suddenly the BBC offered 
him a newly created job called 
‘Asian Programmes Officer’, 
which was to co-ordinate all the 
multj-cultural programmes put 
out by the local BBC radio 
stations. So | knew they would 
soon be looking for a presenter 
for Sounds Eastern, 

! met Vernon and he offered 
to show me how he records a pro- 
gramme, so | went and watched. 
He suggested | compile the pro- 
gramme for the following week, 
get all the records and find out al] 
their meanings. | didn’t know 
where to start but | went round 
the whole of London with one or 
two people trying to gather about 
ten records listening to them to 
find out their meanings, and | 
made a programme and gave it to 
him. He made a few changes 
to fit his personal style, but was 
otherwise quite happy. 

He asked me back next week 
and so on, and then one day he 
had two people to interview and 
asked me to do one. At 2 o’clock. 
he told me | had to interview an 
Indian singer, in Hindustani, at 
2.15. | had no clue about her 
background but Vernon shoved a 
piece of paper in my hand and 
said: ‘That’s her biography, read 
it! I'll give you just three minutes 
to interview her.’ 

That was another challenge 
and fortunately it came out all- 
right. One day he was double- 
booked and the Indian Minister 
for Cultural Affairs needed to be 
interviewed (in English), using a 
Uher tape-recorder. [| had half an 
hour to learn how it worked and 
came back with a technically 
near-perfect interview and felt 
marvellous. Vernon taught me 
editing too. | got the job in 1978 
and it just fell into place from 
there. 


THE SWEETEST 
LANGUAGE OF ALL 


It's a magazine programme: we 
have music, interviews, what’s on, 
a quiz and greetings. The type of 
music varies, depending on what’s 
happening and it reflects the 
general climate in the community: 
if it’s Mothers’ or Fathers’ Day, 
or the Hindi Festival or the Muslim 
Festival of Eve or the Chinese 
New Year, you programme songs 
accordingly. When the Boat 
People arrived we played Viet- 
hamese music to make them feel 
at home. At the moment we are 
focussing on the Festival of India, 
but we wouldn’t exclude some- 
thing of importance to the Asian 
community as a whole, like the 
Nationality Bill. 

I think | have my finger on the 
pulse because | am in constant 
touch with the community, which 
isn’t inter-connected because 
London is so wide. | think my 


programme in one way helps 
them to know what is happening 
in different corners of London, 
and brings different communities 
together. There is a lot of separ- 
ation through religion and cultural 
differences, 

My audience includes the 
whole of London and the Home 
Counties, and | even get letters 
from the Continent. One aspect 
that makes me very happy is that 
| have a very wide non-Asian 
listenership who write, call, visit 
and ask me about the music. So | 
think I’ve done a fittle bit in 
bridging the gap that exists. 

You don’t always have to do it 
through politics, you can do it 
through culture because you can 
speak in any language, but I pre- 
fer the sweetest language of all — 
music. Film music is the most 
popular, but because | don’t want 
everybody to think that the sub- 
continent has only film music, | 
try to use as much as possible 
of the other elements of Asian 
music as well. 

Film music is a modern de- 
velopment of the basic folk music, 
and classical music of the sub- 
continent, so | feel you can’t 
ignore aspects of the music that 
have been there for years and 
years. But of course you’ve got to 
go by the demands of the people 
who listen — so film music 
dominates. 

! get promotional copies of all 
the film music and once a week | 
go for a browse through the 
record shops looking for records 
in other languages. ! bear in mind 
that we’re a multi-lingual society 
in London so | try to have at least 
five or six languages each week, so 
that not only am | educating nen- 
Asians but I’m also educating 
Asians. Many don’t know what’s 
happening in their neighbouring 
country, so | think it also gives 
them an idea, especially the 
younger, second generation 
who’ve never been home. 

In an average programme, | try 
to have Hindi film music, Urdu 
music from Pakistan, Bengali 
music from Bangladesh, one 
South Indian language, Sri 
Lankan music, Murati or Gujerati 
music, folk music which ts tribal 
though not necessarily traditional, 
classical music, both vocal and 
instrumental and Southern and 
Northern styles... ! could goon 
and on. 


| BREATHE AND SLEEP 
BROADCASTING 


Vernon Corea is still the Asian 
Programmes Officer and I'm his 
part-time assistant; just two of us 
within the BBC deal with Asian 
matters. I liaise with other Asian 
programmes in the 15 stations 
which put them out around the 
country. We also supply material 
to them — interviews, soundtracks, 
promotional material, etc. because 
they lack budget, and don’t have 


access to people. 1 breathe and 
sleep broadcasting. | do a lot of 
work for schools programmes for 
radio and TV as a presenter, and 
I’m a consultant for their multi- 
cultural programmes. 


EXPANSION AND 
CUT-BACKS 


| was almost going to get more air- 
time when the budget cuts and 
the airtime cuts came on jocal 
radio. I'm back fighting for it and 
I] think I'll get it sooner or later. 
Once you've got a longer time slot 
it’s difficult to cut it back, but if 
you start with a short time span 
it's difficult to enlarge upon it. 


JUGGERNAUTS IN 
BLIGHTY 


| recently did a programme devot- 
ed to East-West fusion music 
which was very popular. | linked 
it to Asian languages and English 
— the number of words English 
has taken from the Asian languages 
which the listeners didn’t realise: 
like from Hindi come biighty, 
verandah, dinghy, pundit, and 
even juggernaut, which means 
‘monster’! Fusion music is a 
powerful way of uniting people. t 
don’t do it often, ! try to keep a 
balance, but it shows you can mix 
very easily if you know how to go 
about it with understanding and 
respect for each kind. 


FEEDBACK 


Depending on the quiz, I get an 
average of 150-200 letters a week. 
I'm really toughed when people 
go to the trouble of writing, 
whether they’re appreciative or 
not. It’s quite an effort to write, 
so !’m really grateful when they 
take the time to do it. 

If I’m able to give at least a 
little in the way of happiness and 
contentment to others I've done 
my job in bringing a closer under- 
standing of different cultures. 


UPDATE/POSTSCRIPT 


One of the records Geetha played 
me to illustrate East-West fusions 
was ‘“‘Ever so lonely”, a 12-inch 
disco single by Monsoon. Two 
weeks later it entered the charts 
and singer Sheila Chandra became 
the first UK pop star to be photo- 
graphed in a sari and for the first 
time since George Harrison’s day 
sitars and tablas were heard 
behind a pop song. To further 
illustrate the fusions Geetha Bala 
had broadcast records of Western 
melodies played on the sitar, ragas 
on the piano; Boney M and Abba 
hits in Asian languages, jazz infil- 
trated by Asian music, and Ravi 
Shankar and Yehudi Menuhin’s 
sitar/violin concerto. @ 
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Rufus and Carla Thomas (Rufus as penguin) 


STUART COSGROVE 


On GO OO: a OO O7GRe O 


If you thought that The Last Poets had the first word rap-wise 
be prepared to go back further in time with Stuart Cosgrove — 
back to the 1930s — for the beginnings of a performer/D.). 
tradition in black American music and radio broadcasting. At 


the microphone: Sonny Boy Williamson, Butterball Junior 


? 


Rufus Thomas, Frankie Crocker, Sylvia Robinson and a host 


of other M.C.s. 
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If the most recent wave of rapping 
emerged out of Harlem street 
culture and was originally based 
on a kind of homemade musical 
improvisation, then it could not 
have happened without the exist- 
ence of an extensive pre-history 
and significant advances in the 
technology of broadcasting. The 
appearance of powerful battery 
Operated cassette recorders and 
‘Sony Walkman’ personal stereo 
recorders On the streets of New 
York allowed disco to spill over 
to the sidewalks, whilst in the 
clubs themselves the increasing 
use of more sophisticated turn- 
table systems brought new possi- 
bilities to the D.J. The configur- 
ation of these various technologic- 
al advances when seen alongside 
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the proliferation of 12” disco 
discs helps explain the advances in 
‘cutting’, ‘crossfading’ and talk- 
over intervention. 

But progress is not exclusively 
technological. It has both an 
historical and acultural dimension, 
As far back as the 1930s it is 
possible to identify the roots of 
several tendencies that meet on 
the wheels of rap. Firstly, the 
emergence of the Black M.C. and 
disc jockey as a discrete musical 
Presence; secondly, the develop- 
ment of semi-comic verbal style 
(part patois and part banter) that 
ultimately becomes known as 
rapping, and thirdly the establish- 
ment of black independent radio 
stations and recording com- 
panies. The maturation of these 


three tendencies is central to any 
history of rapping, and whilst it is 
possible to see that history in 
terms of significant individuals 
(B.B. King, Rufus Thomas, Sly 
Stone, James Brown, Frankie 
Crocker, Melvin Van Peebles, The 
Last Poets etc.), it is perhaps most 
usefully understood as an intricat- 
ely developing subcultural tra- 
dition. 

As far back as 1938 Sonny Boy 
Williamson was broadcasting on 
Radio Station WFFA based in 
Helena, Arkansas, playing ‘race’ 
records to a predominantly black, 
small-town audience. It is a tra- 
dition that has lasted over fifty 
years, but perhaps it had most 
energetic expression in the ’60s, 
when soul music became the 


dominant musical strain in the 
black areas of the major American 
cities. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
GRANDFATHER FLASH 


The D.). as musical performer and 
as shaman of soul is encapsulated 
in the eccentric figure of Rufus 
Thomas. Although best known 
for his string of infectious, dance- 
craze hits in the 60s, Thomas has 
a much longer reputation as one 
of the deep South’s most influ- 
ential disc-jockeys. He is in many 
respects a point of intersection 
for some of the most significant 
shifts in Black popular perform- 
ance. In the ’30s Thomas toured 
the Southern states as a tap-dancer 
and Master of Ceremonies, making 
his living with an itinerant revue 
company known as ‘The Rabbit 
Foot Minstrel Show’. The period 
of economic depression provided 
an austere background for the 
devastating decline of indigenous 
forms of performance, such as 
vaudeville, burlesque, medicine 
shows and minstrelsy. Although 
the depression was undoubtedly a 
contributing factor in the virtual 
disappearance of these forms, it 
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was the availability of new forms 
of mass media that had the most 
profound effect. 

Rufus Thomas was adaptable 
enough to make the shift from 
live performance to radio broad- 
casting and ultimately secured a 
job as disk jockey with Radio 
Station WDI1A in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Fast with the feet and 
sharp with the tongue, Rufus 
became the regular M.C. at one of 
black music's legendary talent 
shows, ‘Amateur Night on Beale 
Street’. The show attracted a long 
itinerary of Memphis-based Blues 
singers, including Johnny Alex- 
ander, Roscoe Gordon and Bobby 
‘Blue’ Bland, who often graduated 
from the modest talent show to 
guest spot on Rufus Thomas's 
‘One-O-Clock Show’ on WDIA. 


The early '50s in Memphis 
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were crucial years. The legendary 
Sun Record label owned by Sam 
Phillips was establishing its repu- 
tation as a pioneering logo for 


Southern musicians. Although 
Sun is now remembered as the 
label that gave early opportunities 
to Presley, Carl Perkins and Jerry 
Lee Lewis, its policy was equally 
well grounded in the blues tra 
dition. Howlin Wolf, Elmore James 
and eventually Rufus Thomas all 
recorded for Sun, but although 
Thomas's ‘Bear Cat’ (Sun 181) 
was a national R & B hit, his con- 
tract was never renewed and he 
returned to work by night in a 
textile mill and by day at the 
turntables of WDIA. For a very 
brief spell in the ’50s the show 
immediately following Rutus’s 
‘One-O-Clock Show’ was hosted 
by B.B. King, another performer 
who combined evening perform- 
ance with daytime broadcasting as 
M.C. of WD1A’s ‘Sepia Swing 
Club’, Eventually both Thomas 
and King had to abandon D.)J. 
work when the pressures of tour- 


ing became too demanding, but P| 
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own brand of bizarre style into 
the art of M.C. delivery. 

By the early '70s Rufus 
Thomas was firmly established as 
one of the Stax label’s most easily 
identifiable performers. The bald 
head, lime green cloak and pink 
hot pants he wore on stage cast 
him in the role of clown prince of 
soul, but also completed an image 
(not unlike the style of rapping) 
that was constructed on energetic 
dance routines, rhyming vocal 
delivery and an outrageous visual 
appearance. An ageing D.!}. 
apparently on the edges of 
insanity, Rufus Thomas embarked 
on one of black music’s most 
eccentric projects; recording and 
illustrating dance crazes based on 
the physical behaviour of animals. 
‘Walking the Dog’, ‘Can your 
Monkey Do the Dog? ’, ‘The 
Funky Penguin’ and ultimately 
‘The Funky Chicken’ found favour 
on the dance floors from Memphis 
to New York. At the microphone 
a talkover dance master with 
bright pink plastic boots, around 
which the roots of rapping were 
already growing. 


How could this purveyor of 
bizarre style be a grandfather? 
How could this bald shaman be 
the father of four adult children, 
the father of Carla Thomas, the 
father of one of '60s Soul’s most 
dignified singers? Rufus Thomas, 
one time tap dancer, talkover D.]J., 
Daddy Cool of the Funky Chicken, 
born Memphis but reborn on the 
sidewalks of Sugar Hill. 

‘Now Chubby Checker 

you’ve met your match. 

Watch Rufus do the Itch 
and Scratch.’ 


OVER THE AIRWAVES 
OF AMERICA 


Butterbal] Junior at the turntables 
of WCHB going out to 30,000 
feet in Detroit: ‘Christmas time in 
the Motor City’. By the mid-60s 
an entire network of black inde- 
pendent radio stations were broad- 
casting throughout America. The 
appearance of radio stations and 
recording companies exclusively 
devoted to programming and pro- 
ducing R & B music came as part 
of a general social extention in 
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bp not before Rufus had injected his 


attitudes towards black music. In 
this context the D.J. as performer 
progressed in two ways: as person- 
ality disc jockeys within mass 
media broadcasting, and as M.C.’s 
for the revues that regularly tour- 
ed the major American cities. The 
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Stax Revue, the Motortown 
Revue, and the James Brown 
Revue each necessitated an M.C, 
character who could be both 
interlocutor and entertainer. Al- 
though it is difficult to imagine 
any performer out-talking James 
Brown, his revue tour was front- 
ed by Sly Stone prior to his career 
as a talkover Disc Jockey in San 
Francisco, and some years before 
the formation of Sly and the 
Family Stone. Each major black 
city had a personality D.J. who 
impressed a vocal rapping style 
over the airwaves: ‘Nassau Daddy’, 
Cook and Herbkent (‘The Kool 
Gent’) at WVON Chicago, ‘Daddy 
Soul’ Harris of KUXL Minneapolis 
and Frankie ‘Loveman’ Crocker at 
Radio Station WWRL, New York 
City. 

Among one of the most adven- 
turous, and ultimately one of the 
most eminent, talkover D.J.s of 
the late 60s was Lee Garrett, alias 
‘Rocking Mr G., the King of 
R & B’. Garrett had been handi- 
capped by blindness at birth and 
had virtually been chased out of 
his native St. Louis for having a 
notoriously public affair with a 
young white girl. He moved on to 
Philadelphia and worked as D.J. 
with Radio Station WHAT, where 
his interest in music and his blind- 
ness brought him into contact 
with Stevie Wonder. Ultimately, 
the two began to write together 
and moved to Detroit to work for 
the Motown corporation. Garrett 
continued his career as a talkover 
D.J. perfecting his unique brand 
of mixing an old fashioned style 
of gospel testifying with a more 
modern rap style patois, In 1970 
Wonder and Garrett co-wrote 
‘Signed, Sealed and Delivered’ and 
several songs which ultimately 
appeared on Stevie Wonder's 
Where I’m Coming From album. 

Garrett’s interest in song- 
writing and a well-publicised in- 
discretion in which he spoke too 
honestly over the air about the in- 
adequacies of a product manu- 
factured by one of WGRP’s 
powerful sponsors, led to him 
moving west to Califomia. 
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Eventually Lee Garrett recorded 
an album entitled Heat for the 
Feets (Chrysalis) and a single 
‘You're My Everything’ which 
sold enough copies to ‘merit’ an 
appearance on Top of the Pops. 
lronically, that particular kind of 
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exposure was more suited to an- 
other talkover D.J., the opportun- 
istic Frankie ‘Loveman’ Crocker. 
‘Reach out and touch the 
radio once more, 
Let the ‘Loveman’ play 
you Number 4, 
The soul waves are flowing 
over New York City, 
It’s the Wicked Pickett at 
Number 30.’ 


THE PERSONAL 
AS POLITICAL? 


The recording career of Sylvia 
Robinson, the co-owner of All 
Platinum and Sugar Hill Records, 
can be seen as a significant phase 
in the cultural trajectory towards 
the phenomenon of rapping. It is 
not simply her ownership of a 
major rapping label, or indeed her 
past working relationship with 
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Frankie ‘Loveman’ Crocker 
(generally recognised as one of 
New York’s most influential talk- 
over D.J.s}, but the release in the 
mid-70s of her world wide hit 
‘Pillow Talk’. In retrospect the 
record can now be seen as part of 
a cycle of sexually explicit soul 
songs recorded by women singers 
during the period. 

These records are significant in 
that they normally incorporated 
either lengthy ‘rap’ introductions 
or narrative sections in which the 
singer speaks to a fictional female 
friend. Among the practitioners 
of ‘Woman to Woman’ Soul are 
performers like Millie Jackson and 
Shirley Brown, who have estab- 
lished reputations as both deep 
soul singers and as purveyors of a 
sexually orientated ‘intimate’ rap 
form, in which female sexual ex- 
periences are recounted between 
woman friends. This particular 
tendency within rapping has been 
most recently appropriated by the 
ex-Labelle singer Nona Hendryx 
in her live performances, where it 
has taken on a more consciously 
political dimension than was ever 
the case with Millie Jackson. 

Whilst sexuality itself has been 
a constant subject for rappers, the 
politics of sexuality are far less 
pronounced. The extensive tra- 
dition on which rapping draws is 
rich and eclectic — too much so 
to remain trapped in its current 
tower of sexual self-aggrandise- 
ment. © 
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When hip-hop rap and polemic combine; Steven Harvey attends 
a celebration of black culture in Harlem and hears National 
Black Science Family cultural worker Brother D rap out his 
‘How We Gonna Make the Black Nation Rise’. 


In front of Small’s Paradise, limou- 
sines are double-parked on both 
sides of Adam Clayton Powell 
Boulevard. Smalls has been a 
crossroads and meeting ground in 
Harlem for decades, 

Tonight Kwame Braithwaite js 
presenting ‘Naturally '82" in the 
Queen of Sheba Room at Smalls 
— this is a semi-annual event cele- 
brating Black culture. 

The bill is long and: varied — 
Abbey Lincoln Aminata Moseka 
is in progress when we arrive, sing- 
ing jazz and then a West African 
tune. All the tables are occupied 
and the crowd presses in politely 
to be closer. Hundreds of what 
seems to be an intelligentsia of 
Harlem are here tonight as well as 
the dignitaries who are occasional- 
ly spotlighted by the emcee, ‘The 
representative of SWAPO ... The 
representative of The African 
National Congress...’ 

The connecting thread is Black 
culture — the diaspora, spread all 
across the globe yet always con- 
nected, displaced but never really 
disrupted. Forced to reclaim 
dance steps, music — to preserve 
that which is one’s strength — 
one's culture. This idea, polemic, 
thesis, never fades during the 
evening; while the concerns are 
specific to the Black audience, 
certain truths are general in import. 

Ishangi Rizak of the Ishangi 
African Dance Family is particu- 
larly serious! The women and 
children !ay down a dense drum 
beat while he or his daughter 
dance and more importantly he 
talks: about the legacy that 
Parents pass on to children, how 
drugs are such a legacy, about the 
images that children consider 
heroic — Kung-fu fighters. The 
response is electric. His beautiful 
dancer’s body is stripped to the 
waist and he’s talking about the 
body as a temple — old cliche, 
tight? Well, when he says, ‘I’m 
48 years old!’ there’s an audible 
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gasp from the audience. 

Brother D is here too, When 1 
arrive he is working the door and 
makes sure my press pass is check- 
ed thoroughly. Young, skinny in a“ 
green beret he could be nervous at 


the thought of reciting before this, - 


audience of Juminaries. 

By the time he is called on to 
recite there is unfortunately only 
time for him to do one poem — 
his record, ‘How We Gonna Make 
The Black Nation Rise’. He per- 
forms it without accompanying 
music as it had been written but 
with its rap-attack phrasing intact. 
Brother D asks for and receives a 
handclap backbeat, a thunderous 
soulclap — hundreds of hands 
right on the beat, together like 
the handclap hitting the nervous 
system in all disco. 

Here is a rap that this audience 
can relate to. Instead of ego-ads, 
bourgeois materialism, sex, drugs 
etc. this young man is quoting 
Coltrane and King. His interest is 
not music per se (though he does 
say that he likes hip-hop rap ‘even 
with all its nonsense’), 

Brother D is a cultural worker . 
for his National Black Science 
Family. He utilizes this format 
(rap) for his message. The sparks 
flying from the contradiction of 
form and content make it so 
intriguing. 

Finally, | think that many in 
the audience perceive Rap, real 
Bronx kid’s rap as reactionary, as 
an aspect of the drugs, unemploy- 
ment and violence that infects 
Black youth. One emcee said, ‘We 
know about Rap, ! mean crap!’ 

| question whether they should 
distance themselves so quickly 
from their children's culture. 
Bootleg recordings of house 
Parties sound amazingly like early 
recordings of New Orleans jazz 
might, except just utilizing voices 
and beat. 

This was an inspiring evening@® 
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Party down with the Classics. Jeb Nichols takes in New York’s 
Harlem and Lower East Side party scene where the B-Boys 
mix the Classics, Bugs Bunny and Led Zeppelin. 
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The first time ! saw Grandmaster 
Flash and the Furious Five they 
ended the show by stating what 
should have been obvious: 
‘Remember one thing. 
’ We're not a band. We've 
never been and we'll never 
be a band. We're just six 
guys and two turntables. 
Think about it.’ 


O.K. On the one hand you have 
the stuff Western musical dreams 
are made of — grandiose heroic 
symphonies which tend to hit you 
somewhere between the shoulders 
and work their way down. 

On the other hand you have 
the Symphonik B-Boys Mixx, 


DANCE ABLE BUT DEADLY 


The Symphonik B-Boys Mixx are 
a crew of six quickspin DJs arm- 
ed with five turntables and an 
armful of classical albums. Each 
Dj sets up a symphony on his 
tumtable and then, through a 
series of repeated hornblasts, 
backwards violin lines and slowed- 
down woodwinds, produces a 
groove that’s not only danceable 
but deadly. A piece might start 
with a single repeated violin 
stroke, not unlike Grandmaster 
Flash’s ‘Wheels of Steel’ which 
begins with a repetition of Spoonie 
G,. Another D) will then play the 
main theme while a third will 
quick-spin a series of half beats. 
The DJs take tums with keeping 
the steady dance beat (quick- 
spinning back and forth over a 
bass note) and filling in the top 
with backwards woodwinds or 
brass at varied speeds. 


While this is not the first time 
the turntable itself has been used 
as a musical instrument, it is the 
first time that it’s had a vibrant 
real street life. 


MALCOLM X TO CLINT 
EASTWOOD 


The Symphonik B-Boys Mixx is 
not an isolated case. Throughout 
the party scene in Harlem and the 
Lower East Side the turntable has 
become an instrument to be dealt 
with, When Stevie Wonder releas- 
ed ‘Master Blaster’ he put a dub 
of it on the flip side, Because it’s 
a 7” single it has a wide hole in 
the middle. When placed slightly 
off-centre and played at 33 1/3 it 
sounds like a psychotic version of 
circa 1971 Marvin Gaye. Another 
current favourite is Spoken Word 
recordings; anything from 
Malcolm X to Bugs Bunny to 
Clint Eastwood has been played 
over instrumental versions of 
disco hits, ‘D’Yer M’Ker’, a Led 
Zeppelin ditty off Houses of the 
Holy is a killer ska tune when 
speeded up to 45. !’ve also heard 
the JBs played simultaneously 
with instrumental Funkadelic to 
produce a manic wall of ups, 
downs, ins and outs. 

Music is a product of the 
environment. So when the 
environment offers only a turn: 
table, records and no money to 
buy any other instruments, all 
you can do is: 

‘Get funky, make money.’ 
(Funky 4 +1). Any way you cang 
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Rifling through her mid-70s 
scrapbooks, Sheryl Garratt re- 
assesses a formative obsession 
and finds that the standard 
socio-rock explanations just 
don’t add up. Blanded-out 
pop music was not what 
everyone was screaming 
about. (And a good thing too). 


“It’s a teenage dream/To be 
seventeen/And to find/You're all 
wrapped up in love” 

“Give a Little Love’, the Bay 
City Rollers, 


One of my clearest memories of 
seven years ago is of a bus ride 
from my estate into Birmingham 
city centre. An atmosphere like a 
cup final coach, only with all of 
us on the same side and with ane 
even more radical difference — 
there were no boys. Every time 
the bus stopped more and more 
women poured on, laughing, 
shouting, singing the songs we all 
knew off by heart. We compared 
the outfits and banners we had 
spent hours making and talked 
happily to strangers because we 
all had an interest in common: we 
were about to see the Bay City 
Rollers, 

That was May 5, 1975. | know 
the exact date because the ticket 
stub was carefully preserved in 
my scrapbooks along with every 
other time they were mentioned 
in the press that year. And they 
were mentioned a lot. Tartan was 
the year’s most-worn fashion 
accessory and you could buy Bay 
City socks, knickers, watches, 
shoes, lampshades, and countless 
other fetish objects to fantasize 
over. For a while at least, the 
Rollers were big business, yet 
looking back I see that they didn't 
even play on their early records 
and the songs that reached the 
Top Ten on advance orders alone 
were weak and sloppily-made, 
with words so wet they almost 
dripped off the vinyl. 


SOME DAY HE COULD 
BE YOURS 


Considering that we were suppos- 
edly driven into a frenzy the 
second they walked on stage, they 
weren't even that pretty. In fact, 
the appeal of these five somewhat 
gawky-looking boys is now quite 
hard to analyse: perhaps it was 
their very plainness, giving a sort 
of boy-next-door illusion of 
accessibility. That myth, the 
notion that some day he could 
be yours, is important, although 
ultimately everyone knows it is 
impossible, Falling in love with 
posters is a way of excluding real 
males, of hanging on to that 
romantic ideal of ‘true love’ for 
just a little bit longer. It is also 
One of the few acceptable outlets 
girls have for the sexuality they 


are just beginning to discover. 

Screaming at pop groups is not 
something many of us talk about 
because, like a lot of womens’ 
experience, it has been trivialised, 
dismissed, and therefore silenced. 
It is not a ‘hip’ thing to admit 
having done. ‘When their fans are 
old enough to start looking for 
real boyfriends’, sneered a 
Birmingham Evening Mail review- 
er, ‘the Rollers will soon be for- 
gotten,’ 

But it’s not that simple: some 
of us were lesbians and some of us 
djd have boyfriends, and as girls 
mature earlier than boys anyway, 
it was more a case of us waiting 
for them to grow up, rather than 
the other way round. Another of 
his comments seems more to the 
point: ‘The fickle favours of a 
young girl’s heart can never have 
been more carefully exploited as 
they are now.' 


IMAGE PROFILE: 
STUNNINGLY MEDIOCRE 


Tam Paton, the Rollers’ manager, 
had a flair for media manipu- 
lation at least equal to Malcolm 
McLaren and although he didn’t 
get as much attention, he probably 
got a lot more money. ‘I used to 
pick Rollers on personality rather 
than skill,’he proclaimed ina Daily 
Mirror interview. ‘I felt you could 
take someone who had an image 
and teach him to play. You can 
have the most fantastic musician 
in the world, but what’s the point 
when you have to spend a fortune 
on plastic surgery to get him right 
as far as image is concerned?’ 

While a certain number of girls 
will always scream at certain 
groups, it takes an efficient pub- 
licity machine to escalate that 
into a mass phenomenon, and 
somehow in '75 the media was 
dominated by five boys who were 
stunning only in their mediocrity. 
The pattern used by teen groups 
is nearly always the same: the 
efforts to present a reassuringly 
wholesome image for parents and 
programmers; the knocking off of 
a few years from the ages; the 
persistent denials of the existence 
of a ‘steady girlfriend’ or a wife 
and kids, the refusal of many 
artists to be publicly open about 
their homosexuality. But though 
the hype may be familiar, the 
Rollers had it down to a fine art. 
Incidents like one of them lying 
about his age, killing an old lady 
in a car accident, or collapsing 
onstage were turned into positive 
virtues, 

‘{t’s not looks that count, it’s 
personality,’ trumpets singer Les 
Mc Keown, forgetting to mention 
his friendship with women like 
Britt Ekland, while another of the 
band had previously earned 
money by posing for gay porn mag- 
azines (although this of course 
says more about his financial 
state than about his sexuality ...). 


| 


In every interview was the endless 
litany of ‘don’t have time to date 
girls at the moment . . .some day 
Vl find the right girl . . . we love 
all our fans.’ 


LINING THEIR 
(TARTAN) POCKETS 


Fashion pages were full of tartan. 
The Rollers had a 20-week TV 
series (‘Shang-A-Lang’) and earned 
a reputed £250,000 in two weeks 
in Australia, were seen by some 
50 million viewers on their first 
US TV appearance, and women 
every where wore their clothes and 
haircuts. Many women became 
fans not because of them or their 
music, but because they simply 
did not want to be excluded. 

When guitarist Alan Longmuir 
threatened to quit after the US 
tour that year, not only were thé 
gigs guaranteed to be even more 
emotional, but an_ incredible 
260,000 signatures were said to 
have flooded into the fan club 
pleading with him to stay. The 
Bay City Rollers meant circu- 
lation, and for the girls’ magazines, 
it was a godsend: some even print- 
ed petition forms. Any brave soul 
who dared criticise the band was 
usually forced to retract due to 
the sheer volume of abuse, and 
next to each of these apologies, | 
lovingly drew a little skull and 
crossbones victory sign. We were 
invincible. 


THE PERENNIAL POWER 
OF ANDROGYNOUS 
PIN-UPS 


But what was the appeal? Johnny 
Ray, Sinatra, Billy Fury, Cliff 
Richard, Elvis, the Beatles, Bolan, 
the Osmonds, the Police, Duran 
Duran ... the names have chang- 
ed, the process of capitalising on 
this phenomenon has become 
more efficient, but from my 
mother to my younger cousin, it 
is still girls screaming at slightly 
older, often androgynous, young 
men. 

It is interesting that in recent 
years the few times that boys as 
well as girls have joined in these 
waves of mania, the artists involv- 
ed have been either very camp in 
their presentation or openly bi- 
sexual: Bolan, Bowie, and Adam 
Ant, for instance. It is also curious 
that no women scream at White- 
snake, tron Maiden or their 
(Heavy Metal) ilk. The people 
most interested in the supposedly 
idea, hairy, virile male are other 
men, who form the majority of 
the audience at any HM gig. Girls 
seem far more interested in slim, 
unthreatening, baby-faced types 
who look more like themselves. 
That women are less attracted to 
macho than aftershave ads would 
have us believe is obvious, though: 
to see why we scream at music- 
ians at all, | think we have to look 


at the whole situation of 
adolescent women. 
CANDY COATING, GUILTY 


FILLING: SEX 


Sex in our society has become a 
commodity: “it is used to sell 
everything from chocolate to cars, 
is sold in films and magazines, and 
shown as a wonderful, desirable 
thing. The ad pages in fackie, My 
Guy, etc. have a clear message to 
look good, shape up, and flaunt it. 
Yet underlying all this is another, 
paradoxical, message that nice 
girls don’t do it, or at least not 
until they are 16/going steady/ 
married. Sex is possibly the great- 
est con trick of our time, a candy- 
coated sweetie with a guilt-filled 
centre. Then at adolescence, we 
start becoming aware of our bodies 
and needs — this thing that’s been 
pushed our way for so long might 
actually apply to us. Yet girls 
have other obstacles in their path: 
all their lives, they have seen their 
bodies used in ads and pictures, 
but paintings have a blank space 
where the genitals should be, and 
biology diagrams ‘forget’ their 
clitoris. In short, our sexuality is 
obliterated while a boy’s is exag- 
gerated to unreachable heights. 
With double standards, and 
feelings they are not even supposed 
to have, let alone enjoy, no 
wonder many girls feel confused. 
Falling in love with pop groups 
can be a safe focus for al] that 
energy, and a scream can often be 
its only release. It is a scream of 
defiance, of sexual aggression, of 
celebration, the scream of young 
women, not ‘hysterical school- 
girls’, as one reporter would have it. 


THE REAL EXCITEMENT 
IS US! 


Looking back, |! don’t even 
remember the gigs or the TV 
shows. What I do recall clearly are 
the bus rides, running home from 
school to be at our friend's house 
in time to watch Shang-A-Lang 
together on her colour TV, sitting 
in each other’s rooms discussing 
our fantasies or collecting press 
cuttings. We were a gang — girls 
having fun together — and it is 
interesting that the same women 
who were collecting signatures 
around school for the ‘Alan don't 
leave us’ campaign in 75 used the 
same methods in ’80 to petition 
against the Corrie Anti-Abortion 
Bill. At the time, most people 
couldn't see why we were getting 
so excited by a bunch of rather 
dull-looking Scottish boys, and in 
retrospect, | don’t think we were. 
The Bay City Rollers were clever 
to capitalise on it, but the excite- 
ment was really more about our- 
selves. The men — the reaf men 
behind the pictures, not our 
fantasies — had very little to do 
with it at all. 
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AS readers of Collusion, you will doubtless be concemed by the attitude of certain people towards the gallant youth of today who are 
struggling so valiantly to establish themselves as creative, extremely popular and quite rich musicians. 
Having been amongst the ranks of these very special young people Prior to my establishment internationally as a valiantly struggling 


‘older chap’, I feel that I am in a position where I am able to offer advice to those who might wish to degend these people against the 
occasionally damaging attacks of those who do not understand. 


T offer, on this occasion, for future reference where applicable, 
advantageous, ignored. 


Thope that the above general purpose sample letter will prove useful to those of you who might feel the need to address large groups of 
irate neighbours. Please, do remember that it is always advantageous in such correspondence to maintain a tone of respect for those to 
whom one is writing. If you get up someone’s nose at the off-set, you've blown it. 


a sample circular, which may freely be adapted where necessary, orif more 
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PINK FLOYD, CRICKET 
& BIG BUSINESS 
DON’T MATCH 


LEON THORNE 


illustration by Martin Ingley 
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It is a strange fact of City life that virtually the only time 
details of personal financial companies come under public 
scrutiny is when such companies go bust. Norton Warburg 
went bankrupt last year and are now being investigated by the 
City of London’s Fraud Squad. They are currently the subject 
of a number of separate proceedings involving (among others) 
Pink Floyd. Collusion’s sleuth-in-the-City, Leon Thorne, pieces 
together this expensive jigsaw. 


The web of companies connected 
to the Pink Floyd through their 
investments and assets is enormous 
and complicated. Now for the first 
time, they are undergoing gradual 
exposure, The world-famous four- 
some are suing Norton Warburg 
for £1 million for the £3 million 
they claim the company ‘lost’ for 
them through bad investment. 
But dry those tears — whatever 
the outcome of the case, Pink 
Floyd will not become Paupers, 
for they are already rich. Very 


rich, They have earned between 
three and five million pounds a 
year for quite some time; their LP 
Dark Side of the Moon has sold 
seven million copies in seven years; 
EMI and CBS are understood to 
have handed over £4.5 million in 
signature payment for their last 
LP, The Wail/, That record went 
on to easn them an estimated £10 
million. 

The four multi-miltionaires are 
involved in more than 30 com- 
panies which invest and manage 


their fortune, and their collective | 
personal assets include two houses | 
in the South of France, two in 
Rhodes, two mansions in London 
(Roger Waters’ East Sheen resi- 
dence and Nick Mason’s Highgate 
home, both containing recording 
studios), and Mason's personal 
collection of rare cars, worth over 
£500,000. 


TRUST? 


The association between Pink 
Floyd and Norton Warburg goes 
back to February 1973, when two 
accountants, Andrew Warburg 
and Melvin Perera, together with 
six other ex-employees of a firm 
of brokers, Scott Warburg, 
founded Norton Warburg. A few 
months later they were joined by 
Peter Howland, now a declared 
bankrupt, and these nine formed 
the core of the new company who 
offered counselling to high income 
earners. They attracted Pink 
Floyd, their biggest client, away 
from Scott Warburg. No formal 
agreements were signed by any 
NW clients until 1975, when it 
became a licensed securities dealer. 
This in itself was a highly unusual 
arrangement considering the sums 
involved in ‘trust’, but the clients 
knew nothing about the City and 
its rules of dealing with money on 
such a scale (their ignorance is 
comparable to that of the Beatles 
during their Apple days — which 
ended in similar legal tussles and 
acrimony). 

By the end of 1975, invest- 
ments in NW totalled £137,000, 
deposits and bank balance stood 
at £750,000. NOW magazine 
(10.4.81) described Andrew Oscar 
Warburg, chairman of the com- 
pany, as: “‘tall, be-spectacled, and 
phlegmatic. He has the polish and 
Panache to attract big show 
business names . . ."” NW’s clients 
included Kate Bush, Barry Gibb, 
and the cricketers Colin Cowdrey 
and Derek Underwood. 


FINANCIAL WIZARDS 


Throughout 1976 funds grew 
rapidly. By the end of '78, £8 
million was under management, 
with £1.20 million cash being 
held for individual clients. But 
stil there was no formal (i.e. con- 
tractual) agreements for most 
clients’ deposits! Things started to 
go badly wrong as the economy | 
slumped. It takes three or four 
years to discover whether invest- 
ments are paying or not, hence 
there are gaps, but one story that 
can now be fairly consistently 
followed through involves a com- 
pany called T.F.A. Electrosound 
Ltd. 


On April 16 1976, Norton 
Warburg bought a_ controlling 
interest in T.F.A. Electrosound 
Ltd, who supply sound equipment 


to bands like The Who and Rod 
Stewart, and whose share-holders 
included former concert promoter 
Rikki Farr. In July *77, Norton 
Warburg transferred the first of its 
clients’ funds into their coffers. 
That same year, Rikki Farr went 
to America and started a company 
called Hollywood which also 
supplied sound and lighting equip- 
ment to groups. Hollywood was 
funded by Electrosound UK and 
Norton Warburg Jersey Limited — 
a company newly incorporated in 
the Channel} Islands and owned by 
NW. By January ‘78, Norton 
Warburg had lent Electrosound 
UK and Hollywood about £1 


‘million, and had still failed to 


make a profit. At the same time 
another company, Sparmanor was 
launched, Amongst the directors 
listed were . . . Warburg, Perera 
and Howland. Its sole asset was 
49.5% of the share capital of 
Hollywood. In March ’78, Spar- 
manor issued £900,000 of un- 
secured loan stock, at £95 per 
£100 stock, and two-thirds of this 
was taken by NW clients. 

In other words, Norton 
Warburg’s clients’ money was 
being used to back a company 
whose directors included some of 
the board of NW, while the com- 
pany’s only assets were shares in 
another NW-linked company. 

£611,00 worth of loan stock 
was issued to NW and onto Spar- 
manor. Stock to the same value 
was passed from Sparmanor to 
NW and then onto the clients’ 
portfolio. This stock was bought 
for £95 and has now been written 
down to £15. For this piece of 
financial wizadry, all NW clients 
had to pay fees! Pink Floyd were 
charged an estimated £300,000 a 
year between 1976 and 1979, 
With deals like that it is hardly 
surprising that the Fraud Squad 
are investigating — or that the 
clients of the now-defunct NW 
Group are howling for blood. But 
there is more to come. 


THE COLLAPSE 


Norton Warburg Investment 
Management (NWIM) took over 
the portfolios of NW and began 
issuing investment agreements 
to clients. By June 30, 1979, £2.1 
million had been moved from 
NWIM clients’ accounts to NW. 
By the.end of '79, NWIM funds 
totalled £11 million, with £2.9 
million stated to be in cash on 
deposit. NW owed NWIM £2.4 
million; Electrosound and NW 
Inc. jointly owed £1.5 million. In 
December 1979, seven directors 
resigned from NW Holdings. The 
collapse had begun. 

Meanwhile, the original back- 
ers of Norton Warburg, Pink 
Floyd, were getting cold feet. By 
autumn ’78, the group wanted 
out and asked for its cash on 
deposit to be returned. According 
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p> to the group’s lawyers that 
amounted to £860,000, but only 
£740,000 was returned. NW stat- 
ed that it had invested £1.6 
million of Pink Floyd’s money 
into ‘venture capital’ operations, 
although according to Pink Floyd 
lawyers, it was more like £3.3 
million. Fron the end of ’79 to 
end of ’81, the NWempire collaps- 
ed. The last remaining company, 
Waterpool Limited (NWIM _ re- 
named) finally sank in December 
1981. 

The repercussions of this 
collapse are still being felt in the 
City; NW has not been the only 
investment house to close recent- 
ly. But NW’s demise is particular- 
ly embarrassing to the Bank of 
England, who originally gave NW 
its tacit seal of approval by invit- 
ing them to advise the Bank’s own 
tedundant staff on how to invest 
their redundancy money! The 
Bank is now having to further 
compensate its ex-employees for 
their losses resulting from that 
advice. 

The biggest crash outside of 
NW itself has been the Warburg- 
created Cossack Securities and 
its subsidiary, Cossack Europe, 
based in Brussels: The company 
lost up to £1.5 million and was 
compulsorily wound up by 
Banque Brussels Lambert in 1981. 


SKATEBOARDS IN FUDGE 


As already mentioned, much of 
the ‘lost’ Pink Floyd £3.3 million 
was due to ‘venture capital’ pro- 
jects — high risk companies that 
NW thought had fast growths and 
high profit potential. But it was 
Pink Floyd’s own Roger Waters 
who with Andrew Warburg had 
the idea of setting up Britannia 
Row Company, which hires out 
recording studios and equipment, 
and is wholly owned by Pink 
Floyd. It is thought that this, too, 
is losing money. Other Pink Floyd 
ventures which have lost money 
solely because NW advice are a 
55.6% holding in the Moorhead 
Hotel in Devon which cost 
£150,000; a 60%stake in Moor- 
head Farm Products, (making, of 
all things, chutney and fudge) 
which cost them £21,000. When 
both holdings were sold in 1979 
they only recovered a total of 
£30,000. Celtic Foods and Celtic 
Seafare, which produce crustacea 
is 80% Floyd owned, and cost 
£170,000. !t was declared in- 
solvent by 1979. Their skateboard 
company Benlyboards, costing 
£215,000 was also insolvent in 
1979, 

Whatever their musical merits, 
Pink Floyd are certainly fallible 
capitalists. Of Andrew Warburg, 
in many ways the man behind all 
the deals and transactions, a 
warrant for his arrest was issued 
on 3 March 1981, when he failed 
to show at the public bankruptcy 
hearings of Norton Warburg. His 
solicitor told the court that she 
did not know where he was living. 
The case continues. 
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Contemporary beboppers looking for a role model — search no 
further. With perseverance you can learn to say ‘o-voutie 
roonie-mo’ and emulate the great singer/guitarist Slim Gaillard. 
Slim may languish in Califomian obscurity these days but his 
memory lives on among the discerning. Matthew Wright tells 
the Gaillard story, grapples with the meaning of ‘vout’ and 
discovers potatoes the size of the Holly wood Bowl. 


When Stim Gaillard was taken to 
Green Brothers & Knight, a very 
small and new publishers, by 
dancer Lou Levy, it was to prove 
a most influential moment for 
him. The year was 1937 and 
Gaillard had written a catchy 
number which Bud Green agreed 
to publish, saying ‘We'll give you 
two-fifty advance against royalties.’ 
‘| thought he was talking about 
two dollars fifty cents,’ recalled 
Gaillard. ‘He wrote out a cheque 
for two hundred and fifty. | was 
running into the walls looking at 
it, all the way out.’ Two or three 
nights later the Benny Goodman 
Orchestra played it on the Camel 
Caravan radio programme. The 
tune was ‘Flat Foot Floogie” and 
Gaillard had a hit on his hands. 

Born Bulee Gaillard in Detroit 
in 1916, as a boy he travelled 
during school holidays with his 
father, a steward on a liner. At 
one point young Bulee was acci- 
dentally left behind on Crete for 
6 months. In the early 1930s he 
developed a solo variety act, play- 
ing the guitar and tap dancing 
simultaneously. Moving to New 
York in 1937, he formed a duo 
with bassist Slam Stewart. 
Gaillard’s material tended to be 
standards with a difference — the 
introduction of scat and apparent- 
ly nonsensical Jyrics. After the 
Goodman success the duo got 
work regularly, playing on 51st 
Street in Sunday morning con- 
certs with performers like Bunny 
Berigan, Woody Herman, and the 
Andrews Sisters. From there they 
moved to Kelly’s Stable, playing 
with Roy Eldridge, then onto the 
Three Deuces and the Hickory 
House. 


Then in February 1938, Martin 
Bleck, the M/C of the Sunday 
concerts, took them to Vocalion 
to record ‘Flat Foot Floogie’ 
themselves. The record sold and 
brought them to the attention of 
a wider audience — wider than we 
can imagine perhaps, for at the 
World’s Fair in 1939 three songs 
were put in a time capsule. ‘“Stars 
and Stripes” was one’ claimed 
Gaillard, ‘maybe ‘‘Rhapsody in 
Blue” was the other. The third 
was “Flat Foot Floogie’. Great 
Honour. | never knew | wrote a 
historical song.’ 

Gaillard's songs became in- 
creasingly bizarre, not only in the 
incomprehensible language of 
‘vout’ that he developed, but in 
the manner of his performances. 
He would play piano with the 
back of his hands, palms up, or 
the vibes with swizzle sticks. It 
would be unjust to dismiss Gaillard 
simply as a novelty, and it could 
be argued that he was a creative 
composer. No-one else was writing 
songs with such immense variety, 
using nonsense English, scat, 
mock foreign languages, and even 
chicken language. His versions of 
standards displayed satirical im- 
provisations and parody: 


‘Carry me back to old 
Virginny, and Wil fight 
every inch of the way.’ 


PUTTIE VOUTIE, 
MACAROONIE 


in the early 1940s Gaillard had 
his own quintet in Chicago, play- 
ing in the duo as well, until joining 
the Army in 1943. After his release 
during 1944 he moved to Los 
Angeles, where he led a trio in 


sy! 


> clubs such as Billy Berg’s, enter- 
ing a prolific period of recording 
and film-making. A number of 


shorts exist of his performances 
at Berg’s. A recording session on 
Sunset Boulevard is indicative of 
Gaillard’s eccentricity. The band 
did three sides, then the A&R 
men sent them out for some 
air. As they didn’t have a fourth 
title rehearsed, Gaillard had 
ey figured they’d improvise some- 
thing like ““Floogie”. 
‘Just outside the studio 


they were repairing the 
street and one of the 
cement machines was going 
] put-put-put. When we were 
back in the studio and the 
e A&R man asked for the 


fourth title | says: “Cement 
Mixer, Put-ti-Put-ti.” Every- 
body in the place broke up. 
|} started to sing “Cement 
Mixer” ... that's why the 


irch no We t4 CG S Ie | [ if ) ( s @ | (4 De ie LD) lyric goes “put-ti-put-ti, 

a puttie hootie, puttie voutie, 
-voutie macaroonie.” That’s all it 
aillard. SH ® U is, ad lib. The three other 
out his songs were sleepers and 
this one took off.’ 


at bal Though singers had been 
It’ an * scatting gibberish tor some time 
matthew wright it was the music which tended 
Slim Gaillard and Bam Brown to come first. With Gaillard the 
music tended to be a vehicle for 
his humour, At a time when 
8, Martin others sang of romance and 
Sunday relationships, Gaillard sang of 
Vocalion ‘Dunkin’ Bagel; dunkin’ 
Floogie’ bagel; dunkin’ bagel; 
sold and Splash in the coffee’ 
:ntion of (Dunkin’ Bagel, 1945) 
“than we ‘When you're feelin’ tickle 
ae, o'roonie; A_ feather in 
a your ear; 
BY Stars Bound to wiggle la ho 
claimed macavotie; A la-ha-mishie- 
rsody in way 0-voutie roonie-mo’ 
he third (Laughin’? in Rhythm, 
". Great 1938). 
wrote a 
HIGH PRIEST HIPSTER 
ame in- 
ily in the His vout language had a limited 
lage oof appeal, although other artists 
{, but in recorded such titles as “The Voot 
rmances. is Here to Stay” (Ivie Anderson), 
with the “My Voot is really Vout” (Dianah 
1S up, or Washington), and “Flight of the 
sticks, It Vout Bug’’ (Lyle Griffin, vocal by 
; Gaillard Lord Buckley). The main area of 
it could interest lay in the hipster move- 
creative ment of the '40s which adopted 
is writing Gaillard as one of its high priests. 
: variety, Harry The Hipster Gibson was 
1, scat, -noticeably influenced by him, and 
and even Jack Kerouac’s beatnik bible On 
rsions of The Road contains a description 
‘ical im- of Gaillard performing at a San 
Francisco nightclub. 
It was during this period that 
+ old the Gaillard Quintet, with Jack 
fight McVea on tenor, pianist Dodo 
53 Marmarosa, bassist Bam Brown, 
and drummer Zutty Singleton, 
played opposite the Dizzy 
Gillespie Sextet at Barg’s. Gaillard 
was booked for a recording session 
lerde had for Bel Tone, so asked Gillespie 
go, play- and Charlie Parker to join his 
‘i joining regular group on it. The result is 
ie relones an interesting session with some 
carte fine blowing from the guests, 
iottie Gn notably on “Slim's Jam’’) ———® 
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Not everyone shared the 
hipster movement’s enthusiasm 
for Gaillard, however. Radio 
Station KMPC of Los Angeles in 
March 1946 banned bebop on the 
grounds that it ‘tends to make 
degenerates out of our young 
listeners’. Singled out for censure 
were the records of Slim Gaillard. 
Barry Ulanov, a bebop syMpa- 
thiser, when writing his ‘History 
of Jazz’ blamed Harry The 
Hipster Gibson and Gaillard for 
the attack on bop by musicians 
and critics: ‘Their songs were 
thick with reefer smoke and bed- 
room inuendo, Their mixture of 
this with jazz lingo did all jazz 
musicians a _ disservice.’ Un- 
fortunately the press got hold of 
stories linking Gaillard with drugs 
and divorce, adversely affecting 
his career, and he moved away 
from the West Coast. 


MOON POTATOES 


The 1950s saw Gaillard doing 
single work as a vocalist, master 
of ceremonies, and comedian, as 
well as guest appearances in the 
odd film, but his popularity 
waned. His style tended to be 
influenced by rock and roll at 
times, but the bizarre nature of 
his lyrics remained, as in a 1958 
version of ‘How High The Moon”: 

‘Say do you know what 

they have on the moon? 

They raise tomatoes and 

potatoes — potatoes the 

size of the Hollywood 

Bowl. How do they peel 

them? With a bulldozer.’ 

Gaillard moved to manage a 
motel in San Diego in 1962, 
leaving to play residencies in New 
York and San Jose around 1963. 
Apparently he was still playing 
into the Jate ’60s in more obscure 
clubs, and even had a -brief 
reunion with Sam Stewart at the 
1970 Monterey Jazz Festival. 

His importance lies not only in 
his novelty value and individuality, 
but in belonging to a tradition of 
singers with enough musical 
imagination to transcend 
categories. A unique performer, 
who can only be compared 
perhaps to Spike Jones or the 
Marx Brothers. Unfortunately 
many of his recordings are no 
langer available. Those that do 
exist on record are usually on 
relatively obscure small labels, 
Prone to disappearance. Current- 
ly available are those listed below. 
They’re worth checking out. 


Savoy 2215 Black California Vol.7 

Savoy 2242 Black California Vol. 2 

Hep 6 McVouty 

Hep 11 Son of McVouty 

Hep 21 Slim Gaillard at 
Birdland 

Caete LP4 Matzoh Balls 

Jazz Slim Gaillard—Trio, 

Anthology Quartet, Orchestra 
1945 

Spotlite Charfie Parker 1945 

150 


(Thanks to Richard Ellis of Rhos- 
on-Sea for details of recordings) 
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THE MEDIUMSHIP OF THE TAPERECORDER ~ 


For the romantics of this world the death of a star is an end to life and 
career — lingering on only in memories, memorabilia and those precious 
works of art left behind. For the owners of these stars, the record and 
movie companies, the possibilities are far greater. David Toop shows how 
the invention of film and magnetic recording tape has allowed the dead to 
rise again; ‘new’ films by Peter Sellers and ‘new’ records by Marc Bolan 
and Patsy Cline with Jim Reeves are just the latest posthumous cash-ins in 
a long line stretching back to the 1950s. Macabre methods explained; the 


guilty named. 


. and stringed instruments played all 
by themselves in their cabinets when 
they heard the corpse pass by...’ 

— Marquez, Autumn of the Patriarch 


When an on-screen actor picks up the 
telephone there are no ‘mms’, ‘I see’s’, 
clicks or ghostly hums; only the silence 
of an unconnected stage prop. For last 
winter’s TV viewers of Dajfas the irony 
was complete. We knew there was no 
Daddy on the other end of the line to JR 
— Jock Ewing's trip away from home 
was a ruse to give the scriptwriters time 
to kill him off fictionally. Factionally, 
the actor had already died. 

Dying actors and actresses have always 
been a hazard for long-running radio and 
TV series. One of the first great break- 
throughs in overriding fatality in cinema 
was accomplished by the notorious film 
director Edward D. Wood Jr. In 1958 
Bela Lugosi, drug-addicted, desperate 
and at the sad end of a distinguished 
career, was casually filmed by Wood over 
two days as a preliminary to shooting 
Tomb of the Vampire. This potential 
masterpiece of horror kitsch was not to 
transpire. Lugosi died before serious 
work could begin and Wood was Jeft 


with modest footage of a once great 
chiller hero doing nothing much. A new 
film was planned around this slender 
foundation with the infrequency of 
Lugosi’s appearances supplemented by a 
‘double’ whose painful lack of resemb- 
lance to Lugosi was disguised by a black 
cape. Stephen King suggests in his book 
Dense Macabre that it may have been the 
shame of his collaborations with Ed 
Wood rather than drugs and alcohol that 
finished Lugosi off. Certainly, this final 
and posthumous liaison, P/an 9 From 
Outer Space, has acquired a widespread 
reputation as the worst film ever made. 


GAME OF DEATH 


As if to prove that a misguided notion 
badly realised is worth repeating, Bruce 
Lee’s mysterious death in 1973 opened 
the floodgates to a host of necropics. 
The most ingenious of these was based 
around Game of Death, the film Lee was 
in the process of making when he died. 
Bruce Lee was the only actor to cross- 
over from the martial arts film audience 
to a broader Hollywood adventure genre. 
Sudden death at the beginnings of 
stardom created an insatiable hunger for 
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illustration by David Toop 
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more movies — consequently, the Game 
of Death scenes were ‘integrated’ into 
newly shot linking footage to create a 
full length feature to be sent around the 
circuits, 

Some of the methods used in this case 
to stimulate coherent film making are 
truly astonishing — as revealing of film 
language as any book of theory. The 
complete failure to achieve any con- 
sistency of lighting, film stock grain and 
colour, camerawork or general continuity 
serves to explicitly reveal the mechanics 
of reaction shots and cut-aways. It also 
destroys the psychological connections 
an audience would normally make in 
order to construct narrative from dis- 
continuous sequences. The contrast 
between the Bruce Lee fragments and 
the posthumously shot material leading 
in and out of them is alarming — like 
cut-ups of entirely different films, At 
one point Lee’s image seems to have 
been cut out and pasted into every frame 
— an attempt to juxtapose the ‘real’ hero 
on the new sets. A thin layer of lights 
and colours flickers haphazardly around 
the edges of his body — though it’s 
clearly mismatched cejluloid the image is 
eerie and disturbing. 

Concurrent with this strange film 
were many others which retied upon 
Bruce Lee lookalikes and imitators — 
their names changed to suggest (to the 
gullible or the willingly misled) the 
participation of the genuine article. This 
mini-industry demonstrated the lengths 
to which the culture industry is prepared 
to go to sustain its moneyspinners 
beyond the grave. Dramatically, and 
poignantly, it revealed a human reaction 
to death — the conviction that the 
relationship with the deceased is ultimat- 
ely unfulfilled; that more exists to be 
discovered, The sense of loss and desire in 
the left-alive needs filling with these 
repeated discoveries. 


EDIT POINT 


Seemingly, this is now an established 
method of constructing a movie. Blake 
Edwards is currently producing two 
new Pink Panther films constructed 
around unused Peter Sellers footage, 
Edwards’ claim that enough excess film 
was shot in the making of previous Pink 
Panther films to justify this Frankenstein- 
ian paste-up deftly sidesteps any grave- 
robber slurs. Besides, this is how films 
are made anyway; edited together from a 
vast number of fragments shot in differ- 
ent places and times by different people 
and frequently re-edited to suit the 
studio, the financiers, the audience and 
the critics, 

Much the same is true of recorded 
music. With the German development of 
magnetic tape in the 1930s the latent 
possibilities of the recording process — 
editing, overdubbing, mixing, remixing, 
etc. — began to be realised. Les Paul’s 
1948 recording of ‘Lover’ (overdubbing 
his own playing by bouncing between 
two mono tape machines) or Merle 
Travis’s 1947 release ‘Merle’s Boogie’ 
(manually slowing the speed of the tape 
machine and overdubbing guitar parts) 
were the early aural equivalents of cine- 
matic and photographic superimposition, 
time-exposure, fast, slow and stop 
motion. All of them defied real time and 
consequently irrevocably altered attitudes 
to the authenticity of performance. 
These attitudes had already been shaken 


by the very earliest recordings, which 
recreated previously unique situations, 
and by radio, which displaced a per- 
former in space, 

The leap from these newly acquired 
conceptual frameworks to the idea of 
keeping the dead alive by periodically 
adding to their recorded music required 
only the suppression of ethical qualms. 
The real ‘stars’ of this practice are not 
so much the musicians but their pro- 
ducers. Also a party to the arrangement 
are the record buying public whose 
relationship with their heroes is often 
based on fantasies and demands out of 
keeping with musicians’ actual lives. 


THE LEGEND LIVES ANEW 


Hank Williams’ story is a classic in 
music biographies. The brilliant country 
singer was a dedicated practitioner of the 
live-fast-die-young school, drugging and 
drinking himself to death by the age of 
29 and leaving behind a huge fan follow- 
ing. Despite his having written some of 
the most enduring popular songs of this 
century — ‘Your Cheating Heart’, ‘Take 
These Chains from My _ Heart’, 
Jambalaya’ and many others — M.G.M, 
felt that more could be done with them. 
From 1957 they were releasing collect- 
ions which included songs overdubbed 
with additional instrumentation after 
Hank's death. Other releases included 
overdubbed private recordings, M.G.M. 
executive Jim Vienneau’s unpopular 
Hank Williams with Strings series and 
a family affair — the ‘modern miracle’ 
of Hank Jr. duetting with his long dead 
dad. Creepy. 


IT DOESN'T MATTER 
ANYMORE 


Sudden death, drug death, alcohol death, 
food death, suicide, murder, car crash, 
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Marc Bolan’s Funeral 


plane crash — that’s the kind of demise 
the record company has to watch for, 
The newspapers have all their obituaries 
written before the event but for the 
record company there can often be 
problems in stockpiling good quality 
finished recordings. The big shock of 
February, 1959, was Buddy Holly’s 
death in a plane crash, The full story of 
how Holly’s record company, Coral, 
dealt with the problem of having few 
finished masters left unreleased is con- 
tained in John Goldrosen’s book Buddy 
Holly — His Life and Music. Coral in fact 
showed a tremendous restraint in waiting 
for all of five months before releasing 
overdubbed and sweetened material, To 
quote Goldrosen: 


Though it could not be known 
how Buddy himself would have 
arranged the material, there was a 
general feeling that the Coral re- 
cordings were not even close to 
Buddy’s intentions. Vocal back- 
grounds were added to all the 
songs, probably with the thought 
of matching the vocal and instru- 
mental blend of the Crickets’ re- 
cordings; however, at times 
Holly’s own vocal is barely 
audible through the background 
instrumentation, All of the songs 
were stretched to some extent by 
repeating the instrumental break 
or the closing voices. All this 
made it necessary to obscure 
Holly’s own guitar playing. Even 
so, the accompanists sometimes 
fail audibly in trying to follow 
Holly's shifting, accented rhythm. 


Since the release of all the useable songs 
(one of them only 70 seconds long in the 
original!) was strung out over 10 years 
the nature of the overdubbing changed 
alongside the development of multi- 
tracking. 

SS 
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Such posthumous moving with the 
times is unusual; most meddling of this 


kind is restricted to a few releases, often 


attempting to blend the new additions 
into the basic track to create an ‘authen- 


tic’ feel. At the same time, the temptation 


to exploit current fashions and the gloss 


of modern production techniques is 
usually great enough to preclude strict 
historical accuracy, 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


One project which has attempted re- 
construction of this type is Michael 
Tilson Thomas’s recording of Rhapsody 
in Blue using Ferde Grofe’s jazz band 
orchestration (written for the Paul 
Whiteman Orchestra} and the piano rolls 
actually produced by George Gershwin. 
Gershwin cut the player piano rolls of 
his composition in 1925, incorporating a 
Piano reduction of the orchestral accom- 
paniment (the player piano was a pneu- 
matically operated piano which played 
compositions punched out in a paper 
roll). The holes in the paper rolls 
corresponding to the orchestral notes 
were covered up for the CBS 1976 
version and the remaining solo piano 
part was recorded onto tape from a re- 
producing piano, The Columbia Jazz 
Band then performed the jazz setting to 
this track — the final mix is described in 
the liner notes as a ‘unique collaborat- 
ion that not only bridges half a century 
but also has never before been recorded 
in modern high fidelity techniques — 
the complete Rhapsody In Blive in its 
original jazz band version with George 
Gershwin as soloist,’ 


REWRITING THE BIBLE 


Gershwin would Presumably have had 
few complaints about the resulting 
album. The beauty of working with dead 
people, of course, is that their reser- 
vations go unheard, They may ‘turn in 
their graves’ but record companies are 
accustomed to dealing with that sort of 
thing. Musicians close to the deceased 
may be more vocal in their displeasure, 
Although John Coltrane recorded 
prodigiously in a wide vartety of styles 
right up until his death in 1967, his wife, 
the pianist Alice Coltrane, obviously felt 
that the music should develop in his 
absence. Basic tracks recorded in 1965 
were supplemented in 1972 by the kind 
of string orchestra charts already familiar 
from her solo album of the previous year 
Universal Consciousness. These sweeten- 
ed cuts were finally released on the 
Impulse label album /nfinity — an aural 
equivalent to watching bees struggle in 
jam. In Val Wilmer’s book As Serious As 
Your Life drummer Rashied Ali is quot- 
ed as saying, ‘It’s like rewriting the 
Bible!’ It’s possible to speculate that 
John Coltrane’s music might have 
followed this direction though it's un- 
likely that it would have culminated in 
the soup of harps, tambouras, strings and 
percussion to be heard on /nfinity. 

The appeal of an expanded group 
‘hot harps and strings, mind you) tickled 
the fancy of Jimi Hendrix shortly before 
vis death in 1970. In his last interview 
‘or Melody Maker he expressed his 
tustration with the basic rock trio (as 
vell he might) and outlined some vague 
deas for the future. These implied a 
nore orchestral and colourful music 
han Hendrix fans had come to expect. 
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These ideas never came to fruition. In- 
stead, the many hours of jamming and 
sub-standard R&B that he had consigned 
to tape were released in a glut of depres- 
sing cash-ins. Unreleased tracks of high 
standard were almost non-existant and in 
the mid-70s Alan Douglas of Douglas 
Records compiled two albums — Crash 
Landing and Midnight Lightning — on 
which the basic tracks had been stripped 
down to Hendrix’s guitar and vocals and 
rerecorded. Despite the impossibility of 
spotting the joins there's a blandness 
about the music which gives it away as 
another living dead project, All Hendrix 
recordings — live and concert — were 
loose to the point of sloppy; the Alan 
Douglas productions were the tightest 
records he ever made. Being dead, inter- 
action with the band was out of the 
question. 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN 
LONELY? 


The main trend in studio recording 
during the early '70s was towards an in- 
creasing fragmentation of the recording 
process; wider tape, more tracks, physical 
separation of musicians in the studio, 
bigger recording budgets encouraging 
time-consuming build-up of songs 
(instrument by instrument) and endless 
retakes. The logical culmination was the 
widespread practice in America of 
stratifying the music into main elements 
— rhythm tracks, solos, horns, strings, 
backing vocals, lead vocals, etc. — and 
recording each one in a different part of 
the country. The participants need never 


‘meet, It was rumoured that the highly 


successful Diana and Marvin album was 
made without the two stars meeting in 
the studio due to their mutual animosity. 


DJs are often first to spot a trick — it 
was the programme manager for Radio 
WCBM in Baltimore, Ray Quinn, who 
realised that if singers had failed to meet 
up because death had prevented one or 
both of them then Ae could make the 
introductions. His airwaves splice of the 
late Elvis Presley’s 1956 hit ‘Love Me 
Tender’ with Linda Ronstadt'’s 1978 
version became a radio hit in December 
"78 and kept alive the belief that no art 
is sacrosanct. In a similar vein is the 
recent American country hit ‘Have You 
Ever Been Lonely (Have You Ever Been 
Blue)?’ by Patsy Cline and Jim Reeves, 
two singers with a similar style who 
nevertheless never sang together. What 
death has joined together. When records 
like this appear on an album the liner 
notes are usually worth a read. Greatest 
Hits by Patsy and Jim is no exception. In 
justifying their miraculous duet with up- 
dated backing the writer is pleased to 
note that both versions of the song were 
‘almost in the same key’. 

When tracks are stripped to allow for 
a new backing the reason is usually to 
improve or update the overall sound. In 
the case of Minnie Ripperton’s Love 
Lives Forever album, however, each of 
the vocal tracks (recorded in 1978) had 
new musicians and star names added, 
Overdubbed in 1980, the stars (Stevie 
Wonder, Michael Jackson, Peabo Bryson, 
Patrice Rushen, George Benson) pay 
tribute to Minnie on the sleeve. Despite 
the apparent sincerity there is the over- 
whelming feeling that the stars have been 
added by the record company to help 
shift units, How Minnie would have felt 
about this record (released on Capito!) is 
anybody’s guess but her last interview — 
printed in Black Music in August "79 — 
gives the distinct impression that she 
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p> would have hated it: 


| recorded three albums for Epic, 
but after the success of the first 
one | had a growing bad taste of 
the company in my mouth. There 
was a serious communication 
problem, | had a meeting with 
the head of Epic, he’s not there 
now, and he told me that the 
relationship between the company 
and myself was such because | 
was too strong and men resented 
it ... After that I still! owed them 
another record, but | told my 
lawyer to get me out of the deal. 
Now I’ve signed with Capitol and 
am delighted, it’s a very different 
operation and I’ve been involved 
with the new record all the way 
through its production. I've even 
designed the cover. 


Obviously, Capitol’s commitment to 
artist’s contro] does not extend beyond 
the last breath. 


YOU SCARE ME TO DEATH 


In her short career Minnie Ripperton 
never really broke through and certainly 
had few addicted fans clamouring for 
more product. Marc Bolan, on the other 
hand, had an active fan club who would 
seemingly grasp at anything new from 
their hero. Unfortunately, his encounter 
with a tree in 1977 left him in no state 
to provide it, You Scare Me to Death, 
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released on Cherry Red last year, is 
Producer Simon Napier-Bell’s combi- 
nation of 1966 demos and 1981 backing 
tracks, As with Buddy Holly, the original 
tracks are vocal and guitar, Bolan’s 
characteristically quavering voice is 
sometimes almost buried in the mix and 
the guitar sounds terrible but the overall 
effect seems to work better than the 
other examples of this macabre genre. 
Marc Bolan would probably have liked 
the idea; John Coltrane and Hank 
Williams would certainly have not. 


DEATH DISCO 


From a record company point of view 
the absence of life is not the only 
definition of death. When a musician 
stops producing then they are sooner or 
later assumed as good as dead and steps 
are taken. Sly Stone’s achievements as 
one of the most important innovators in 
"60s and ’70s popular music did not pre- 
vent a steady white powder induced 
decline after his spectacularly good 
There’s @ Riot Goin’ On and Fresh 
albums for Epic, Repercussions were 
slow in coming but no less drastic for 
that. For Ten Years Too Soon — 
released in 1979 — John Luongo stripped 
seven Sly and the Family Stone tracks 
of all but vocals and horn parts, added 
new backing tracks in the disco style of 
the time and remixed the elements for 
under-20s dancers. Inevitably, the record 
lacks the energy and originality of the 
originals and seems dead and pointless. 


In Collusion’s first issue Ragnar Johnson introduced readers to 
the special problems of recording sacred flute music in New 
Guinea. In a second extract from his unpublished manuscript 
‘A New Guinea Journey’ — a record of incidents, conversations, 
impressions, myths and ceremonies — Ragnar encounters 
tourist art, Jim Reeves and the Wahgi Valley Hell Cats at 


Bonifak Roadhead. He also discovers that sleazy bars are much 
the same no matter where you are in the world. Bonifak Road- 
head and the Hotel Cecil in Lae were stops along the way ina 
1979 recording expedition tocostal villages near the Ramu River. 
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The sleevenotes once again repay close 
attention: ‘Never before have we 
witnessed sessions as magical and 
mystical. Eyes revealed bewilderment as 
time lost significance . . . In the final 
analysis, this project was completed out 
of deep respect...’ 


When disco-mix pioneer Tom 
Moulton discovered in the mid-70s that 
he could take flopped singles and trans- 
form them into dance floor hits by re- 
focussing the elements and extending the 
hooks he was savagely attacked by the 
‘progressive’ music press. They saw his 
techniques as reactionary and robotic—an 
affront to the integrity of performance. 

Moulton was being smart, of course. 
It’s taken them seven years but his critics 
have quietly swallowed their reservations 
and are applying themselves to the 12” 
remixed Club/Disco/Party/U.S./Spanish 
vocal versions like there was no to- 
morrow. And maybe there isn’t. One of 
Sly’s innovations was to build up tracks 
from a drum machine (funk box), some- 
times taking it out in the final mix and 
sometimes leaving it in alongside the 
drums, Obviously the process can be 
reversed and redone to suit the prevail- 
ing reality; the process itself implies that 
it might be done. In the same way 
magnetic tape and film imply that all 
kinds of liberties might be taken with 
the information stored in them. The 
question is whether it should be and that 
is largely in the hands of companies and 
theirlawyers, [iz 


GUinEA radio 


Ragnar - Jolmon rock 


Bonifak was as unhealthy as 
Bosmun but lacked the population, 
8randiose bush architecture, and 
abundance of material culture. All 
the old people appeared to be sick 
or diseased, | talked to a stout 
one-eyed man who perched on the 
platform on which my luggage 
had been deposited. He offered to 
boil water and we drank tea. One 
of his sons tried to sel! me carv- 
ings. When I expressed disinterest, 
he said that tourists always wanted 
to buy carvings. Surprised, | asked 
him if they had many tourists and 
he said that during the half of the 
year when it wasn’t raining, a tour 
company would drive in up to ten 


tourists once a week in a party 
which would go on a half day’s 
expedition up and down the Ramu 
river in hired outboard motors. | 
could not credit even that number 
and thought he was exaggerating 
to prove that the Bonifak roadhead 
was a cosmopolitan travel centre. 
| became even more suspicious 
when he told me that he and his 
brothers hired out their motor 
canoes to tourists for sixty kina a 
day. When they asked me what | 
had been doing, | explained that 
{ had been recording sacred flutes 
and they seemed to be surprised, 
even pleased, that [| had any 
knowledge of their culture. | told 


Murup (spirit) dancer at Kaean. 


the old man that I thought | 
remembered his face from three 
years before and he replied that 
he remembered my face. His son 
said that as it was getting dark 
and there was no vehicle, | could 
spend the night with his brothers 
in: their boy’s house. 


photo by Ragnar Johnson 


THE WAHGI VALLEY 
HELL CATS 


| dreaded darkness in Bonifak 
because at nightfall the plague of 
mosquitos would quadruple in 
ferocious intensity. Bonifak road- 
head, which consisted of a few 


huts, a tradestore, a smal! and 
—_ 
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TAMBU TORO 


JORS 1 GO LOG BAK MAKET 
NA BA/M TUPELA KaTEW BA 
NA EM WOKABAUT / 0 BEK.. 


Toro went to the black market, 
bought two cartons of beer and 


walked back 


. delapitated haus man (the village 
men’s house(, and an agricultural 
services house, appeared to be 
inhabited almost entirely by the 
one eyed man's sons, their wives 
and children. The family’s boys’ 
house was a corrugated iron, roof- 
ed building with bamboo woven 
walls and no windows, elevated a 
few feet off the ground. Led to 
the best bed, an old foam rubber 
mattress raised off the floor, | was 
told that the owner would be out 
that night spearing fish by torch- 
light and that | could sleep in it. 
We set up the mosquito net and 
they expressed a desire to buy 
this functional Western artifact. 
Several guitars were propped 
against a wall. They had just play- 
ed their guitars in astring band at 
a school party in Bosmun several 
days before where a lot of beer 
had been drunk. Did | like the 
Beatles, they liked the Wahgi 
Valley Hell Cats, a group from 
Goroka, When asked what kind of 
songs they sung they said love 
songs but they baulked at supply- 
ing any lyrics. The only sample 
they gave was a song about how 
their village was such a beautiful 
place, 


TALK PIDGIN 


Joseph, the oldest and most 
dominating brother, insisted that 
we £0 outside to araised platform 
to sit and talk, whereupon we 
became the dinner menu for the 
night time shift of mosquito 
hordes. Joseph had an aggressive, 
forthright manner which t thought 
must have been in some way 
influenced by the observed be- 
haviour of white Rkiaps. How much 
had my watch cost? how much 
had my tape recorder cost? his 
Cassette radio had cost 80 kina. 
They were buying a freezer to 
cool beer for the social club 
which they had built. Social clubs 
were a new government inspired 
village institution intended to 
replace the haus man as a com- 
munity centre. The men of a 
village would construct them, use 
them as a base for staging social 
events, and sell beer from them as 
a way of raising funds for village 
projects. Newly established social 
clubs were listed in the pidgin 
newspaper Wantok, 
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Reprinted from WANTOK newspaper, 1979 


se LONG ROT EM LukIAG 
OL HAN STAP. OL KIRA» 
NA RONI AY, : 


On the way he saw some 
men who got up and chased 
him 


We went back inside and | 
settled down in an attempt to 
sleep with a feverish and swollen 
body, convinced that my heat 
rashes and mosquito bites were 
becoming more infected. Joseph 
kept walking in and shouting 
orders at the other brothers telling 
them to be quiet so that their 
poroman {close friend) could 
sleep. Once during an involved 
conversation in their local language 
he shouted ‘Don’t talk our village 
language, talk pidgen so Poro can 
understand.’ 


| gave up trying to sleep anda 
man came in and began telling me 
about his experiences in Highland 
towns when | told him | was going 
to the Eastern Highlands. ‘One 
pay fortnight | went to the market 
in Mount Hagen and some men 
approached me and asked me for 
matches but | could see they 
wanted my money so [| dropped 
my fortnight’s pay packet and ran 
off to the police. 1 had recognised 
the face of one of the men and 
one day | saw him again, got the 
police who arrested him and made 
him give the money back to me. | 
left the town immediately and 
never went back because | knew 
the men would be looking for me.’ 

‘| was friends with a girl in 
Mount Hagen and used to get 
drunk with her brothers. One night 
1 was spaak (drunk) and went 
with a Madang man and some 
Hagen men to find some beer ata 
place which sold cartons after 
licencing hours. | realised that 
they wanted to kill me so | ran 
off into the bush, drank the carton 
! was carrying, and fell asleep ina 
garden. My girlfriend had noticed 
that [| had gone off with those 
men and thought they would kill 
me, so she sent her brothers off in 
their truck to find me. Her 
brothers found the men and 
thought because | was not there 
that they had killed me. They 
grabbed the driver and held a 
knife to his throat, telling the 
others that they would kill him if 
they didn’t bring me to them. 
When it got light, my girl friend 
went out to look for her brothers 
and found me drunk, sleeping in 
the garden with the finished carton 
as my pillow. She went to her 
brothers who let the driver go, 


He lost one carton and ran away 
with only one 


but those men had killed my 
friend from Madang.’ 

The younger brothers expres- 
sed admiration for these intoxi- 
cating adventures in Highlands 
towns. | settled back into the net. 
The local Councillor walked 
around shouting in pidgin like a 
town crier that all parents must 
send their children to school Dogs 
fought noisily outside, people 
talked, and roosters crowed all 
through the night. 

On awaking from non-sleep | 
applied antibiotic ointment to all 
the infected parts of my body 
thinking that recuperation would 
require a course of penicillin 
tablets. As the gesture of one 
returning to civilization, | put on 
my only clean shirt, a black one. 
Out to the river bank to buy a 
coconut, Someone's breakfast of 
flour and water cakes was being 
fried in dripping over a fire. | met 
Joseph who told me that a male 
relative of theirs worked for the 
National Security Office in Port 
Moresby. Amazed that such an 
organisation existed, | asked him 
what his relative investigated. 
Speaking in English Joseph said 
‘Many things. He has confidential 
files. He won’t show them to any- 
one. Sometimes a man is murder- 
ed and he finds out everything 
about it. He goes to many 
countries,’ 

One of the brothers, Abraham, 
had been delegated to look after 
me. We went to the river bank, he 
swam, and then he brought me a 
bucket of water which | poured 
over myself. 

There were no signs of any 
vehicles arriving so | went back 
to the hut to pack and slumped 
down on the mattress feeling 
totally ill. To entertain me, 
Abraham had loudly tuned a 
Cassette radio into the banalities 
of the National Broadcasting 
Corporation. A Standard 4 school 
health education program employ- 
ed childish voices to sing the 
Message ‘Wash your body, clean 
your teeth, comb your hair, keep 
it neat, smart and clean, smart 
and clean.’ 


P.N.G. RADIO 


| made efforts to converse with 
Abraham over the noise of the 
radio. He said that he liked the 


songs of Jim Reeves, a country 
and Western singer favoured by 
American fundamentalist mission- 
aries. The music on P.N.G. radio 
was truly terrible as though the 
Programmers thought that all 
music was the same. Muzak of the 
kind one would expect to be piped 
through the worst kind of hotel 
lobby and archaic bubblegum pop. 
| laughed at the incongruity of a 
gooey country and western song 
“| want you to be the last one to 
kiss me” as | made an inventory 
of the contents of the hut. 
Mosquito nets, bedding, and 
guitars. Old school exercise books 
and fish hooks were stored in 
cardboard boxes under the raised 
bed, 


The radio droned on in the 
kind of basic English used for 
broadcasting which turned all pro- 
nouncements into a form of grim 
joke, unmasking the underlying 
simplicity of the statements. A 
short program on a new govern- 
ment malaria eradication program 
proclaimed ‘To have arich country 
the people must be healthy and 
strong so people can earn money. 
So the government will give a lot 
of money to get rid of mosquitos.’ 
| lay back on the mattress with 
my head on my rucksack and my 
feet propped upwards on a hut 
post trying to conserve energy 
and alleviate the pain of my 
body. A schools radio adaptation 
of the Diary of Anne Frank per- 
formed in English by P.N.G. 
actors totally finished me off. ‘Oh 
mother I am so happy to be given 
this diary for my birthday. I will 


write down everything that 
happens to me in it.’ 
MODERNIST QUESTIONS 


Trapped in the endless minutes of 
the Frank family tragedy, | 
thought that travelling to remote 
places was always the same, 
Getting to the place was always 
easy when compared to the diffi- 
culties of getting out. The Bonifak 
Roadhead with its diseased elders, 
mercantile culture, and malarial 
humidity was the last spot | want- 
ed to spend time in. | couldn’t 
take another night of the brother’s 
hospitality and their endless 
modemist questions. Many years 
before | had wanted to leave the 
Ethiopian town of Konso and the 
only vehicle for hire was owned 
by the local landowner. The first 
price demanded for hire was 
exhorbitant. On the second day 
the price doubled and | hired the 
truck, 

When [ went out for a walk 
Abraham showed me a baby croc- 
odile in a large iron drum. They 
fed it fish and were waiting to sell 
it to a man called Simon, a croco- 
dile hunter who had a crocodile 
farm on an island in Madang 
where crocodiles were raised for 
their skins. ‘He is half caste’ 
Abraham said and after my query 
‘Mixed race. His father was a 
China’. A small boy, the son of a 


doctor, relative of the brothers aw 


and his Hightands wife, had been 
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as being ‘mixed race’. The child 
could speak only pidgin, knowing 
neither the village language of his 
father or mother. Not unlike 
many people | talked to in 
Madang, the modernist brothers 
were very preoccupied with ethnic 
origins. In conversation they prof- 
fered the fact that some Papua 
New Guinean men married white 
ladies with all the emphasis of 
people who knew that in the 
majority of cases white men had 
married native women. 


THE HOTEL CECIL, LAE 


As well as being definitively locat- 
ed on the sea front, the Hotel 
Cecil exuded an air of tropical 
decay exotic for New Guinea. A 
great majority of the rooms were 
vacant. Hotel business and profits 
came from the sale of beer and 
alcohol during licensing hours. |! 
was told that someone would 
wash my clothes. The room was 
pleasingly seedy, even the electric 
fan was precariously rickety. At 
least ten to twenty years old, the 
scarred utility furniture must have 
dated from the era in which 
Australians poured into New 
Guinea to make money. The few 
Sepik tourist art carvings which 
hung in the wide hallway had 
become so weathered in the Lae 
climate that they looked almost 
genuine. Although kept clean, the 
entire place was decaying. | order- 
ed undrinkable tea brought by an 
aggressive Highlander. It was 
extremely hot and even with the 
fan on [ sweated continuously. 
Small boats were unloading at the 
Namasu Wharf across the road 
from my window. 

| rode out of the market on a 
twenty toya P.M.V. bus, got off 
at the post office, went to the 
supermarket to buy some food, 
and walked down the hill path to 
the sea edge and back along the 
toad to the Hotel Cecil. Downing 
my weekly anti-malaria tablet 
with a pot of tea, | waited for the 
sounds of the intoxicated violence 
of the evening patrons to come up 
from the bars. Instead the domi- 
Rant noise was that of a rock 
group, guitars and drums, play- 
ing the kind of anodyne pop 
wich one heard on the National 
Radio. | went out into the hall- 
way to assure myself that it was 
actually live music and not a 
recording. The singer’s accent was 
so perfect that | became con- 
vinced that the group had to be 
expatriates. Locking the room | 
went down to reception where t 
met a barman | was friendly with. 
He came, like most of the hotel 
employees, from Henganofi in the 
Eastern Highlands. Short but very 
muscular, he was wearing a 
vibrantly patterned shirt, long 
trousers, and heavy laced black 
boots which served as weapons in 
fights. When | queried him about 
the music, he asked me if | 
wanted to see the group. Because 
| didn’t realise that they were 
playing outside, in the public bar, 


I didn’t have time to contemplate 
the dangers until we were halfway 
outside. 


SPAAK ON ALCOHOL 


The public bar was the area in 
which most of the fights occurred. 
{t was sealed off from the rest of 
the hotel except for the necessary 
alcohol supply lines leading from 
the hotel to the two serving 
counters. The drink counters had 
latticed metal shutters to protect 
barmen from flying bottles. Like 
a kind of beer garden, the area 
had a poured concrete floor and 
iron roof. Seating consisted of un- 
breakable picnic tables and trestle 
benches. The barman led me 
through the crowds of male 
drinkers to one of the tables 
where we sat down. I could sense 
an undertone of barely suppressed 
violence in the way that the drink- 
ers behaved towards each other. 
Even the rock group had the 
alcoholic hardness of a tavern 
band. The songs being played 
were all the worst pop songs one 
had forgotten from the previous 
ten years. The atmosphere of pre- 
fight rising adrenalin was rather 
engaging. This had to be a state- 
ment of some truth about urban 
life. Ommura males used to tell 
me that being spaak on alcohol 
was an identical state of mind to 
that generated by actual fighting. 
Because | was the only white 
person in the public bar, | was 
afraid that the clientele would 
feel | was intruding andslumming. 
| tried to avoid the harsh stares of 
the other drinkers, sent the 
barman off to buy some beer for 
us, and sat back trying to listen to 
the music and to be as inconspic- 
uous as possible. 

The group were aggressively 
inebriated but cautious as though 
they expected that the drinkers 
might attack them. When he 
returned with the beer, the bar- 
man told me that the group of 
three guitars and drums came 
from the Lae Institute of Tech- 
nology. They were owned by the 
Chinese brother-in-law of one of 
the guitarists because he had 
bought all their equipment. For 


playing one night per week at the 
hotel they earned a total of 70 
kina, but the China got it all. The 
beer worked on the barman and 
he leered quietly on the bench 
beside me. | kept looking for an 
opportunity to leave finding the 
dedication of the drinkers to 
their bottles unnerving. 


DISCO DANCING 


There was a break in the music 
and a man, a kind of m.c., picked 
up a microphone and began talk- 
ing in radio announcer’s pidgin. A 
disco dancing competition was 
going to be held and the prize 
would be six bottles of South 
Pacific lager. All men and women 
should get up and dance. ‘What 
women, I haven’t seen any 
women’ | commented to the bar- 
man. A few men appeared from 
the bar area and began dancing. 
One man put a white feather in 
his hair, a typical sing sing decor- 
ation, before getting up to dance. 
Most of the audience of men re- 
mained sitting, standing, orlolling. 
They drank and paid little atten- 
tion to the dancers, each one of 
whom went through his routine 
in isolation in an areanear the bar. 
At the end of the number, the 
m.c. announced the winner as 
being the ‘mouth grass’ wearing 
the little-little blue shirt. He was 
referring to a short well-built 
bearded man wearing a tight blue 
knit shirt and mini shorts who 
sauntered over to the m.c. like a 
boxer who had just won a fight. 
More people got up and danced 
for the next competition, includ- 
ing one woman who arrived with 
a male escort. The dance com- 
petition, although disco, was an 
urban equivalent of the village 
singsing in which people dressed 
up, decorated their bodies, and 
displayed their prowess at dancing. 


BUGGARDI RUM 


| got up to leave and the barman 
headed off in the direction of his 
bar. He must have thought that | 
might be in some danger running 
the gauntlet of hard core drinkers 
on the way back to the hotel 
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through the public bar onto the 
street because he came back to 
lead me. We picked our way out 
through the dense hard-eyed 
crowd and there were a few 
derisory shouts of ‘Hey mastah, 
mastah’, On the street someone 
shouted to the barman ‘Why are 
you with him, is he your in-law 
(tambu)?’ meaning did | fuck his 
sister, 


! went back to my room to 
wait out closing time but was dis- 
turbed by the sound of scuffles, 
swearing, and an agitated female 
voice in the hotel lobby. The only 
lady dancer had been the object 
of a fight which had started over 
whether members of her party 
had contravened the hotel regu- 
Jations by bringing a bottle of 
‘Buggardi’ rum, bought elsewhere, 
into the bar. She was arguing and 
crying and the Kamano Hotel 
manager was listening to her like 
an arbitrator. Sounds of a fracas 
could be heard outside the locked 
main door and side entrance of 
the hotel and the bar staff kept 
watch. The woman left by the 
side entrance, the rowdy drinkers 
moved away, and it became quiet 
as the barstaff prepared to leave 
for the night. 

John the manager delegated 
my acquaintance the barman to 
make me some tea, so | went off 
with him to the kitchen for a talk. 
Why were there so many fights in 
the hotel, | asked him. Wasn’t he 
afraid of getting hurt? ‘No’ he 
said. ‘They fight us and we fight 
them back.’ Most of the fights he 
got involved in started when 
drinkers claimed that the barstaff 
had short changed them. He said 
that people who fought were 
usually Highlanders. Wasn’t he a 
Highlander L asked him, knowing 
that he, the hotel manager, and 
most of the staff were Kamano 
speakers from an area near 
Kainantu. ‘Yes, the people from 
Goroka, Hagen, and Mendi like to 
fight but the people from the 
coast and from Kainantu don’t 
fight’ he replied making an 
ideological as well as a geographic- 
al division. ? 
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Earplugs in place, and a copy of the ubiquitous Lexicon of 
Musical Invective under his arm Steve Beresford plunges 
into the world of Advanced Cat Music and Aural 

Aberrations, to emerge, shaken but in one piece, with a few 
pearls of noise music from the past. 


Maciunas, Higgins, Vostell, Patterson and Williams performing Phil 


Fluxus Festival, Wiesbaden, 1962 
| 
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BOMB INA MUSIC FACTORY 


Peter Brotzmann took his octet into the 
a record which — for 


In 1968, saxophonist 
recording studio and recorded Machine Gun, 
once — justified adjectives like Thunderous, Hysterical and Terrify- 


ing. One of the crucial works in jsolating aspects of the music then 
being played in America (° jazz’) and taking them in specifically 


European directions, 
two basses, piano, two drummers, 


electronic Near-Noise records. 
Years later, Unlawful Noise ws 4 worthwhile attempt at 


recreating Unremitting Chaos by Dutch pianist Kees Hazevoet, who 
wisely included Brotzmann among the reed players. One of Brotz- 
mann’s most notably noisy solos (on European Echoes) uses 2 
simple major triad to grotesque effect, and we'll see that major 


chords crop uP quite often in this area. 


ANY INTEGER 


ork with Nam June Paik, whose con- 
ement of the 60s were responsible 


for several minor classics. La Monte Young’s “X for Henry Flynt”, 
requires ‘a heavy sound to be repeated as uniformly, as regularly, 25 
loudly as possible, ber of times.’ (Nyman). 
His “Piano Piece for Terry Riley, Number One” involved an attempt 
to push a piano through 2 wall. If that was not necessarily a noisy 
activity (flock wallpaper could make 2 difference), the sawing in 
half of a violin seemed to guarantee 2 stridulatory racket. 
Spike Jones — himself an expert in stridulations, explosions, and 
earsplitting rackets — recorded in his later years 2 piece entitled 
“Mischa’s Souvenir” — ‘the sound of 2 violin going through a 
garbage disposal — you've heard it, of course, many times.’ 
Quite a while fater, Misha Mengelberg composed a piece called 
“The Camel” in which the sound of a chainsaw dismembering @ 
chair completely drowns out most of a rather bland piece for string 


orchestra. (The chair is reconst 
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assolo’s categories of futurist music, compiled in 1913, still 
eful for the delineation of noise music. Type one Includes 
nd explosions; type four screams, shrieks, buzzing and 
produced by friction; type six roars and howls. ‘Noise’ he 
has the power to bring us back to life’, although one might 
having heard the sole surviving Russolo piece on a recent 
rts cassette. 
olo's list didn't include the sound of tortured loudspeakers 
und systems, buzzing and rumbling under heavy bass 
sles, or the sound of an overloaded guitar speaker. A hideous 
entiated din can be easily achieved with most cheap record 
oy playing virtually any record at excessive volume. 
Velvet Underground, by insisting on playing at full volume 
ctudio, produced unremittingly noisy and muddy records, In 
ir, there was “Sister Ray’, in which John Cale’s organ 
s through the mire to play quite banal major chords ana 
oS, 
r, Lou Reed took it upon himself to produce a double 
intitled Meta/ Machine Music, the noisiness of which was per- 
strategy in his dealings with RCA; they didn’t make a mint, 
y- 


WALL OF SOUND 


Phil Spector’s influence over the Velvet Underground was known 
and acknowledged, his records were ideal for the clapped-out P.A.’s 
at fairgrounds, mingling with the screams of punters and the whirr 
of the machinery. The use of very high and very low frequencies 
ensured some speaker distortion on any Dansette, or tranny 
struggling to pick up Radio Luxembourg. 

Early live recordings (not the ones made in the studio with 
dubbed on applause) always tended to err on the side of distortion, 
and there’s a particular James Brown B-side where his screams, the 
audience’s screams, the white noise of thrashed cymbals and record- 
ing and playback distortion get very near to Total Noise, and 
certainly induce Sheer Panic. 


UNCONTROLLED VARIABLES 


Steve Cropper’s early ‘60s guitar playing used radical equalization, 
six string major chords and amplification on the edge of feedback, 
in a pre-empting of current U.S. “noise” music. Subsequently, of 
course, distorted electric guitars have become cliches. Sounds 
magazine has a Tota/ Noise chart which consists largely of heavy 
metal and hard core punk. 


‘As close as one could come, within the harmonic concepts of 
the day, to simple hysteria.’ {Dick Higgins). 


At the point where you can’t tell whether the distortion is on your 
playback system or on the recording, Borbetomagus have made a 
record called Work On What Has Been Spoiled. An ideal noise line- 
up of two unrelenting saxophones, distorted electric guitar and liye 
electronics, produces a fairly constant stream of strained harmonics: 
and aggressive, continuous amplified sounds. 
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HANNAH CHARLTON 


In the 1960s a number of English and Continental music groups began the develop- 
ment of an improvised music distinct from American jazz or European aleatoric 
composition. Though the results were often indebted to the innovations of Ornette 
Coleman, Albert Ayler, Karlheinz Stockhausen and other luminaries of the period 
the overall direction was no longer dependent upon their (undoubtedly innovative) 
example. If you want a dispute to come to blows then here is the one to choose! 
Despite all protestations to the contrary there now exists a musical genre which 
substantially differs from the traditions of Afro-American or composed music. 
They are not totally exclusive, of course — mutual influence crosses back and forth 
as prolifically as the increasing numbers of musicians who have the versatility to 
move from one area to the other. 

One of the most fruitful and influential of the English free improvisation groups 
was AMM. Most active from 1966 to 1969 the central members were Keith Rowe 
(guitar), Eddie Prevost (percussion), Lou Gare (tenor saxophone) and Cornelius 
Cardew (piano/cello). All of them played other instruments and sound sources — 
devoting as much attention to transistor radios, electronics and found objects 
(polystyrene sheets, biscuit tins, etc) as to their ‘instruments of virtuosity’. 

Though incarnations of AMM have existed before and after these dates, right up 
until the present, these are the years in which the group provided consistently 
rewarding, sometimes traumatically affecting, new music. Through long interviews 
with the musicians and some of their listeners (conducted jointly in 1980-81 with 
David Toop) Hannah Charlton outlines the pre-history of these years, traces the 
progress of the group and examines the contradictions which both generated its 
dynamism and its breaking apart. 

AMM is currently active as a trio of Keith Rowe, Eddie Prevost and pianist John 
Tilbury. Tragically, Cornelius Cardew was killed in a car accident in December of 
last year. 


In 1961, Keith Rowe, an ex-art student 
playing with the Mike Westbrook jazz band, 
decided to stop tuning his guitar. His next 
step was to use a numbered grid, based on a 
Klee painting, to determine the notes he 
played when he was given solo space. The 
AMM group formed in 1965 when Keith 
Rowe and Lou Gare, saxophonist in the 
Westbrook band and art student, teamed up 
with drummer Eddie Prevost and began 
playing freely improvised music, reacting 
against what they considered to be outmoded 
emulations of American jazz. 

In May 1966, the AMM group, now join- 
ed by composer and pianist Cornelius 
Cardew, were shown the door from the 
Royal College of Art, where, unobtrusively, 
for two years, they had been having a weekly 
Playing session for a miniscule audience. 
The caretaker, having regarded them as a 
permanent fixture, found out they had 
come originally to play at the jazz and blues 
club and had just stayed on. In lots of ways, 
AMM burrowed their way, mole like, through 
the late ‘60s, committed to their own 
Particular form of improvisation. 


AMM was John Cage jazz. (Victor 
Schonfield} 


The conscious break with the American jazz 
model was the first step for the three AMM 
founder members. The six months after 
leaving the Westbrook band was a period of 
intense, intuitive development, moving 
rapidly through free jazz to what they called 
AMM music. 

Why AMM? ‘What do you call a music 
which by virtue of it having a name forces 
connotations on it immediately? We quite 
consciously came up with the device of a 
name so that if there were any connotations 
they would be ones we deserved. We wanted 
AMM ultimately to mean what it subse- 
quently came to mean’ (Eddie Prevost). 

As a ‘jazz group straining at the leash’ 
they still did gigs alongside the Westbrook 
band, asserting their difference on one 
Occasion by wearing white butchers’ hats 
and coats, with a big red flash of Amm, 
running like blood, down the side. For Lou 
Gare, the last Westbrook gig ended up with 
him at one end of the stage and the rest of 
the band on the other. 

Free playing meant loosening all the 
formal structures, breaking away from 
melody and tonality, investigating textures 
and opening up to the possibility of sound 
worlds as opposed to musical structures. 

When Cornelius Cardew joined, he 
brought with him the theories and ideas of 
the avant-garde, and the chance methods of 
John Cage. These were — after some 
scepticism ~ incorporated into AMM music, 
especially by Keith Rowe. 

Above all, the idea of group playing was 
explored. Individuals were strands in a 
| whole, without being anchored to specific 
roles, Each musician could pursue something 
different, offering a different perspective on 
the overall sound and each of these embed- 
| ded strands had meaning, separately and 
| within the group sound; huge slabs of sound, 
immense in scale, but containing a wealth of 
detail and subtle variation. 
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It was tough, hard edged: ‘There was no 
quarter given. | think no one expected any- 
one to accommodate you. You found ways 
of playing to stay with what was happening’ 
(Lou Gare). ‘If you felt submerged by a 
particular sound ... you wanted to fight 
your way out of it. ! always looked at the 
music in terms of an encounter with the 
world . . . fighting your way out of a storm’ 
(Eddie Prevost). 


From an early stage, AMM were concerned 
with duration, with sustaining particular 
sound qualities for extended periods of time, 
drawing them out, being immersed in them 
to percieve their inner nature — and in going 
through very gradual changes within the 
music. Bowing cymbals, bowls, gongs, setting 
up drone-like tones on the electric guitar, 
would continue for long periods during which 
the musicians would experience intense 
physical and emotional changes. High 
volume levels were common: ‘You'd be 
playing and it was deafening but at the same 
time very quiet and still within yourself, or 
playing something very quiet could be very 
loud because of the nature of the concen- 
tration’ (Keith Rowe). 

Taking in outside reality and giving all 
sounds equal value meant exploring and 
exploiting the nature of the room where 
they were playing: the theory was develop- 
ed that AMM music was different wherever 
it was played because the room and the 
audience had a part in determining the 
music. So a police siren, street sounds were 
all brought into the AMM world . . . some- 
times the musicians would all roll objects 
back and forth across the space ... Eddie 
would sometimes spread his drums out 
round the room nd move around . . . some- 
times all the musicians would by consensus, 
explore just humming, whirring sounds, 


SENSORY INTOXICATION 


Both Eddie and Lou talked of the sensory 
intoxication of playing: ‘The commonest 
experience would be that you were playing 
and you wouldn’t know what the hell you 
were doing. It reached a point of abstract- 
ion when you’d only know what you were 
doing by stopping. Then you'd know because 
it was no longer there. You were so much 
part of that sound world.’ 


They were playing for themselves. 
They didn’t mind people listening. 
(Victor Schonfield) 


AMM were among the first groups in the '60s 
to confront and break down established 
conventions of performance, especially that 
of preconceived product presented to an 
audience. Just as Keith Rowe describes him- 
self as being the destabilising element with- 
in the group, so AMM jolted expectations. 
Without at first being conscious of these 
aspects, they followed intuitions and musical 
instincts and concentrated on the music 
they were making rather than on the per- 
formance context. 

In fact, anything could happen — because 
the aspect of presentation was much less im- 
portant than the process of creation. 

Technical virtuosity was no longer fore- 
grounded. Lou Gare put the saxophone 


aside for a while and began to play the 
violin. At the start of any concert, the 
musicians would Jook around for any 
suitable, unconventional sound objects lying 
around which they could use. 


IMMERSED 


David Toop remembers one of the later 
AMM gigs at the Festival Hall: ‘They played 
for hours and hours and there was no inter- 
val. We went and sat in the front row and 
half of the group had stopped. Cardew was 
bowing a gong, someone was pouring water 
into a bucket, Keith Rowe was just chatting. 
They were obviously going to go on ali night.’ 

Continual adaptation by the musicians 
to what was going on meant changes of 
decision, switching of instruments, periods 
of sitting and listening and thinking. ‘You 
were completely immersed and reacting 
from minute to minute. Sometimes Cornelius 
would stop for a while and then do some- 
thing very definite on the piano or the cello. 
He said sometimes he didn’t know what to 
do’ (Lou Gare). 


LAYERS 


These changes within performance meant 
also changes in perception on the part of the 
audience. Listeners too shifted expectations 
and adapted to a minute by minute approach. 
Any type of dialectical process of conflict 
and resolution — found in the most radical 
of scores — was replaced by an emphasis on 
atmosphere. In this way, preordained 
channelling and ordering of emotional 
responses was out — the subject matter was 
not specific, was not focussed. Listeners 
were free to make their own connections. 
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It’s interesting and important that in 
talking about AMM, the musicians all stressed 
the affective side of music: there was less 
detailed, technical analysis of the music and 
more discussion of the experience from 
their point of view and from the audience’s 
point of view. Atmosphere ... being there 
... feeling... all this contrasts with the 
analytical approach of other musicians 
involved in group improvisation. Evan 
Parker refers to the contrast when he 
describes AMM as having a ‘laminar way of 
working. The emphasis was on a collective 
orchestral sound. It was not done by break- 
ing the music into small components and 
reassembling them collectively but by con- 
tributing layers into the music.’ 


I think we knew what we were and 
how good we were and that was that. 
Some people could hear clearly and 
others couldn't. (Victor Schonfield) 


AMM were very tightly knit as a group, with 
an unshaken group identity constantly rein- 
forced by their sense of otherness; they kept 
themselves aloof from the world because 
they were totally immersed in their music. 
This aloofness came in time to seem natural, 
as though in fact they were superior, and 
had in fact found a definitive form of music. 


During the central years of the group, 
1966 - 69, a weekly play would be parallel- 
ed by a business meeting. Referred to as 
‘AMM being together’, this would be either 
to talk about gigs and venues, for long 
discussions about current interests in 
philosophy, religion, politics, or perhaps just 
for meditational silence. The fact that they 
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p> were all deeply involved in such things as 
astrology, the philosophies of Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky, in turn influenced the music; 
there was ample ground for extensive 
theorising to build up, shoring up their own 
self-definition. In turn, sub groups within 
AMM began to form, based on these differ- 
ent interests; Lou and Eddie studied Cabbal- 
istic thinking, Keith and Cornelius shared an 
interest in Buddhism, in graphic notation, 
and later in politics. The forming of these 
sub groups points, in a revealing way, to the 
way the interests influenced the ater 
development and subsequent split of the 
group. 


_ The idealistic belief that qualities in their’ 


art form could be extended into their Jife 
styles shows up in the way AMM became 
like an extended family, a self-contained 
social unit within which AMM thinking 
could be elaborated. AMM outings were a 
feature with all the families picnicking to- 
gether at a olace chosen by chance methods 
(further application of theory) on the map. 


PICNIC RITES 


Just as there was a ritualistic element in 
their performance — the darkness, the 
silences — so too rites were enacted as part 
of these family outings, where, for example, 
the AMM gong (central instrumental symbo}) 
was gradually brought to their required tone 
quality by repeatedly plunging in fire and 
quenching in the sea. Ritual was necessary 
to sustain AMM's identity and also to intro- 
duce a formality which could contain the 
intensity and introversion of the group. 

This intensity broke through elsewhere: 
they were very hard on other people who 
came to play with them, imposing an initi- 
ation rite on newcomers to gauge if they 
were AMM players or not: ‘We were a fairly 
tight group. If other people used to sit in, 
we used to hammer away at them so they 
either packed up or stayed. Cornelius stayed’ 
(Lou Gare). Bass player Lawrence Sheaff 
was a casualty of the group’s growing sense 
of self — he left in an atmosphere of tension 
to join the Maharishi's outfit; Steve Lacy, 
when he sat in, was definitely not regarded 
as having the AMM sensibility. Christopher 
Hobbs was accepted as was John Tilbury. 
But the quartet of Keith, Lou, Eddie and 
Cornelius remained the core, even though 
Cornelius was never fully committed to 
improvisation. 

AMM music is often referred to as being 
ego-less, which, by comparison with 
virtuoso, solo front line playing, it was. But, 
in contradiction, individual egos, still strong, 
were subsumed into a group ego, which 
became arrogant and exclusive. Cornelius 
referred to it later as something similar to a 
secret society, Although the philosophy of 
AMM music was open, idealistic, pointing 
the way to a potentially better society, in 
Practice the group was closed to outsiders, 
and admitted only the influences it wished. 


We got mixed up on the fringes of the 
Pop world. | suppose we were asked 
because we were strange. (Lou Gare) 


The most striking aspect of AMM in the '60s 
was the way they operated on completely 
different levels: on the one hand they were 
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virtually hidden, intensely private and self- 
contained. At the same time they were 
adventurous when they did make public 
appearances. Having rejected the jazz model, 
they also rejected the jazz club circuit and 
were more ambitious in their plans. For 
example, they booked the Royal Festival 
Halt and played to an almost full house. 
They also selected places on the map by 
chance methods: Carlisle was one place 
where they booked the town hall, stuck 
posters up and returned the following week 
to do the gig in style. Part of the reason for 
these different levels is that they did not 
have to survive economically from the 
music; they were earning a living elsewhere. 


Also significant was the crucial involve- 
ment of Victor Schonfield in the group, as 
archivist, publicist, manager and journalist. 
Not only was he a self-confessed groupie, a 
total convert to the music, but he also 
found them places to play. Even now he is 
proprietorial and nostalgic about the AMM 
experience, both reflecting and enlarging on 
the pomposity of the group: ‘The music was 
when you were fully alive. They actually 
made it and | at my level made it. | wasn’t 
Part of the life but relating to it from out- 
side. It’s very rare that people live 100% and 
that’s what that was.’ 
and that’s what that was.’ 


PINK FLOYD 


There are some odd inconsistencies in their 
attitudes to pop music as they got mixed up 
with that world. Although they have always 
lobbied for themselves as being deeply 
opposed to the consumerism and com- 
mercialism of the pop world, they know 
little of this world or of its music. But at the 
same time, they refer to Pau] McCartney 
and Marianne Faithful having been part of 
the audience; Pink Floyd are accused of 
stealing Keith Rowe’s electric guitar 
techniques. 


You could listen beyond yourself . . . 


transcend .. . perceive layers. 
(Eddie Prevost) 


AMM music is, to a large extent, a model of 
the '60s — the opening up, the general 
ephoria of the possibility of change, ‘doing 
your own thing’ in anything from an utterly 
flamboyant to an introverted, mystical way. 

The atmosphere of AMM ‘plays’ reflects 
all of this: on one level, there was a frenetic 
melee of ideas, sounds, actions; on another 
there was a profound, meditational aspect — 
of reaching the stillness beyond silence, Per- 
formance took place in the dark, in which 
sounds became very physical, took ona life 
of their own. From violent extremes of 
volume, the music found its way into an 
AMM silence — long periods of union be- 
tween musicians and audience. AMM atmos- 
pheres were about total immersion and 
catharsis, 

The polarities of the music both impress 
and embarrass those involved and the contra- 
dictions stand out sharply. Cornelius, after 
his later dedication to his view of mass 
culture, repudiated the self indulgence of 
making AMM music which he saw as being 
Primarily for a chosen few, but at the same 
time acknowledged its power: ‘AMM used 
to do things like really sweep people over in 
terms of volume or endurance or sensitivity 
or silences.” Lou dodged the issue by taking 
refuge in AMM’s personal significance — a 
Pragmatic ‘I just play the music’ stand: 
‘Basically we were trying to make a real 
music, something you could feel not just by 
listening, but by feeling it physically, the 
vibrations . . . something happening in your 
body when you played.’ 


SOCIAL LEARNING 


Keith and Eddie, the two who have kept 
AMM alive, both choose to see AMM as 
more than music, as being a reference point 
for living — a necessity in their own lives. 
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> Keith is now a committed exponent of 


AMM, but his explanations stop short of 
actually demystifying it. Ultimately he falls 
back on nostalgia. For him, the music has a 
special function: ‘I’ve come to understand 
the therapeutic aspect of AMM music: we 
were not very outward people in the con- 
ventional sense, quite quiet, probably 
suppressed a lot of things and the music is 
like a ventilator, a way of working things 
out.’ (It’s ironic that the idea of improvis- 
ation as therapy ona personal level has hung 
around like a bad taste, through most of the 
misunderstanding of improvised music.) 
Eddie too, sees AMM music as a route to 
self-awareness. But the clearest conviction 
of improvisation as social learning and 
benefit comes from Victor Schonfield: 
‘AMM music is related to religious basics, 
about everything having the same rights and 
being equal, i.e. where humanists, socialists 
and religionists Overlap. Each one of the 
sounds was free to come and go and to 
travel any path or not to travel. From a 
socialist angle, that says that everyone can 
be completely individualistic and yet be in 
perfect harmony. | used to Say it was a 
blueprint for a better world.’ 


If you are to continue a kind of music 
that investigates, then those investi- 
gations are going to take you off some- 
where else, either for ever, or fora 
short period of time. (Keith Rowe) 


During the later years of the '60s, AMM 
gradually found themselves caught up in 
music making on a more Professional level, 
coming into contact with other experimental 
8roups in Europe such as Musica Elettronica 
Viva (MEV), the Sonic Art Union and the 
Purely acoustic New Phonic Art Group, 
groups al] concerned with different, new 
forms of music with improvisation 
incorporated as one element. 

Although, through Cardew, AMM had 
been involved in performances of experi- 
mental scores of LaMonte Young, Christian 
Wolff and, to a greater extent, compositions 
by Cardew himself (notably the large scale, 
graphically notated ‘Treatise’ and ‘The 
Tiger’s Mind’) they were strongly committed 
to improvisation as a form and as an ethic. 
AMM improvisation, in Particular, was felt 
to be different in kind and superior in 
quality: ‘I think we felt it was unique. We 
knew where it was from — John Cage and 
Sun Ra — and there was no one else inter- 
ested in doing it’ (Victor Schonfield). 

They certainly felt they were doing 
something different to what was happening 
at the Little Theatre Club in London, with 
musicians such as John Stevens, Evan Parker 
and Paul Rutherford, They felt these music- 
ians were working off a jazz model and con- 
centrating on high energy levels which did 
not allow for the levels of abstraction and 
contrast felt to be central to AMM music. 
‘Amm didn’t have any of the forward push 
of jazz. AMM started from nil tempo and nil 
anything except that you didn't gO around 
copying other peoples’ styles and hitting 
any grooves except your own kind of 
8rooves' (Victor Schonfield). 


POLITICISATION 


AMM had moved very far, very fast in 
establishing their own very special music, 


but they began to be increasingly isolated: 
few musicians played with them and they 
were not really involved in changes on a 
broader musical scene. They were becoming 
sealed off in a world of their own. This had 
shortcomings: AMM was becoming its own 
framework, its own aesthetic code, turning 
in on itself rather than allowing for musical 
change. 

The need to be more directly involved 
wit? the world outside began to show, in 
Part a symptom of the late ’60s political 
climate, part a symptom of their own 
internal stirrings. One version of the expan- 
sion out is that in order to become more 
fluent with the dimensions of graphic 
scores, they decided to learn Chinese for the 
ideographic form. This led to a fascination 


with the Peoples’ Republic of China anda 
growing involvement with Maoism. The 
questions about music and its function in a 
social context had begun in earnest, the 
validity of playing self-satisfying music to a 
smail audience was examined and found 
elitist — the way forward was to make music 
with broader significance. In short, to make 
music for the people. 
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photo by Jak Kilby 
Low Gare and Eddie Prevost 


p> In the accelerating move towards full 
politicisation, the Scratch Orchestra had 
been formed in 1968 by Cardew and other 
composers. In some ways the Scratch 
Orchestra’s activities highlighted the debates 
simmering in AMM, Cardew, in 1981, was 
disparaging abou what the Scratch Orchestra 
had been about, disdaining it as operating 
within a bourgeois art milieu but recognising 
it as part of his own move towards direct 
political composing: ‘Everything came out 
much more explicitly in the Scratch 
Orchestra; the mysticism, the morality, the 
politics. The struggle in AMM never develop- 
ed to fighting it out.’ 

Keith Rowe found it increasingly difficult 
to play AMM music, sometimes sitting 
through a concert, hardly touching his 
guitar, and much more concerned to intro- 
duce political discussion into the concerts. 
The strains were there, pressing for change. 
By 1971 AMM had virtually disbanded. 


Free jazz is not interested in chance. 
The thing that’s different about AMM 
is that they’re shot through with an 
experimental spirit. (Victor Schonfield) 


The above claim served as a demarcation 
line between AMM and other improvising 
groups and is based on John Cage’s dictum 
from ‘Silence’: ‘An experimental action is 
an action the outcome of which is not fore- 
seen, It is therefore very useful if one has 
decided that sounds are to come into their 
own rather than being exploited to express 
sentiments or ideas in order.’ This idea 
merits careful consideration — demolition, 
even — as do some of AMM’s claims that 
they pursue the only valid experimental 
path, that Cardew was a hymanising force in 
music and that their method of making 
music rendered all previous methods out of 
date — supercession in fact. 

Put into context, AMM music is not 
exclusive; it shares many characteristics and 
concerns with other musics of the period: 
the physicality of sound, the sensory states 
while playing, high volume plus its internal 
qualities were explored by Peter Brotzmann 
(e.g. Machine Gun). The nature of group 
improvisation was being thoroughly investi- 
gated at the same time (1963-65) by an 
equally hidden trio — Joseph Holbrooke 
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(Derek Bailey, Gavin Bryars and Tony 
Oxley) with the similar features of obscure 
venues in northern England, the turning 
away from jazz, the interest in Cage... 
The Music Improvisation Company con- 
tinued to explore a similar area from 1968- 
71. John Stevens and the SME were also 
dedicated to their form of free music and 
John Stevens himself made teaching, impro- 
vising and interacting with other musicians 
a high priority. 


AMM AMM II AMM HI 


There are different opinions, internally and 
externally, as to the life and death of AMM. 
Keith Rowe, taking a custodial view, pre- 
fers to see a continuity throughout the years 
since 1965 — almost as though AMM music 
was some kind of mystical force waiting to 
be tapped (‘AMM music existed a few 
minutes before we thought of it’ Eddie 
Prevost) and which was then manifested in 
several different forms. 

It’s evident that AMM in the '60s rests 
like a revelatory experience in the musicians’ 
minds. The group broke up around 1971 
because the members had come to react 
against their own experiences. 

Cardew, talking in 1981, was detached 
but also irritated by his involvement in 
something so rarified and elitist. Keith 
Rowe, having left the group to become in- 
volved in political action, began to feel the 
need for the personal satisfaction of AMM 
music. He returned, to take up the cause of 
AMM music, committed to it with religious 
fervour: ‘There’s a distinct possibility that 
what | would do in my life was to produce 
AMM music.’ Lou Gare feels the music had 
its moment, though he wavers between 
putting it behind him and seeking renewal 
with it once more. 


MONOLOGUE INTERIEUR 


Outsiders such as Frederic Rweski of MEV 
want full stops rather than commas placed 
on the history of AMM: ‘There was un- 
denijably an element of mysticism present in 
the work of AMM and MEV... it probably 
had something to do with drugs and the 
general climate of the time. If the music has 
stood the test of time? Of course any 


John Tilbury 


Keith Rowe 
Eddie Prevost 


Concert & Warkshop 


recording of a spontaneous situation of the 
kind we’re talking about can only give you a 
very gross and partial image. Which is as it 
should be. The music that took place at the 
time is gone. It happened, it was there for a 
moment and then it’s gone.’ Misha 
Mengelberg, Dutch composer and musical 
anarchist, pointed out how the avant garde 
had Jooked to Cardew for music of signifi- 
cance, but he saw AMM as a closed circuit: 
‘1 did like the attempt but | could under- 
stand the isolation of the group because it 
had no outward direction ... it was really a 
monologue interieur.’ 


The '70s, for AMM, were a period of re- 
formation; first when Lou and Eddie con- 
tinued as a drums and saxophone duo, turn- 
ing to the jazz idiom but continuing with 
certain AMM characteristics such as the con- 
scious injection of silences. They edged back 
in on the jazz scene, but in 1976 Lou left. 
AMM has since been the territory of Keith 
and Eddie with the inclusion of Pianist John 
Tilbury. The music of AMM is now greatly 
formalised; the preoccupations that were 
radical in the ’60s and which were part of 
the vital spontaneity of the group’s music, 
are now inctuded as part of AMM patterns — 
such as the transistor radio, the drones... 
The self reference is astonishing: both on 
the AMM Il album and at some concerts 
there are sections of music which reconstruct 
the history of AMM music, such as the 
introduction of the transistor radio. Impro- 
visation has been partially replaced by an 
exploration of very specific concepts. 

Keith and Eddie have recently released 
two records of music recorded in 1968. It is 
clear that they see themselves as the 
guardians of the AMM heritage, putting a lot 
of energy into education, research and the 
history of nature of improvisation. There is 
about jt, the sense of a crusading mission, of 
bringing the achievements of the group to 
those unfortunate enough to have missed 
AMM's most creative period. 


‘The experience of coming across AMM 
Music was unique. At the opening of a 
trendy art gallery off Carnaby Street, in the 
basement of a language school in Kilburn, 
you could hear this self-effacing music, 
where the absorption of the musicians left 
the listener free to respond as they pleased. 
Nothing like it existed elsewhere, then or 
later’ (Richard Leigh). 


A major difficulty in writing about music 
fike AMM’s is adequately describing what it 
sbunds /ike. All the members of the group 
fully appreciated the problems of capturing 
the detail and feel of improvised music on 
record and, for this reason, as well as the 
‘lack of commercial potential’ (as they say 
in the boardrooms) there has been precious 
little vinyl in the last 20 years to bridge the 
gap. The first Elektra album is probably 
Now a collectors album; the second LP — on 
Mainstream — should be easier to obtain 
(though not easy) but gives only a vague 
indication of AMM’s musical worth, The 
best bet is to buy the recently released box 
set on Matchless (live recordings made in 
The Crypt, London, in 1968), turn out the 
fights — preferably after listening to your 
live Geno Washington and the Ramfam 
Band album — and then, having transferred 
the whole AMM concert onto cassette, turn 
the amplifier up LOUD, ie) 
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SCOSOOGoooooooce 


Eugene Chadboume narrowly escapes death and humiliation 
with shockabilly band The Chadbournes (psychedelic country 
pop improvisation). The repercussions of their tasteless music 
are felt from bar to bar across North America. 

Starring: EUGENE CHADBOURNE guitar and vocals; DAVID 
LICHT drums and cheap electronics; TOM CORA cello; 
MARK KRAMER cheap organ and tape; SCOTT MANRING 


lap steel and 6-string bass. 


Special guests: JOHN ZORN alto & soprano sax, Bb clarinet, 
game calls with ROBBIE LINK acoustic bass; DENNIS LICHT 


congas. 


MMM KM HY HH 


Note: The following report has 
been compiled from datebooks 
and diaries. All incidents and 
characters are true — Eugene 
Chadbourne. 


JAN 29 ~MAX’S KANSAS CITY, 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


| accept an engagement at this 
club despite its absolutely horrible 
reputation for jerkwater clientele 
and rip-off pay policies, basically 
because the manager, who calls 
himself ‘The Chief’, enjoys the 
album There‘ll Be No Tears To- 
night so much. The bouncer looks 
like Sammy Davis Jr, and wears 
brass knuckles. He spends much 
of the evening grinding his fist 
into his palm. 

Bands wishing to lock up their 


instruments during breaks are re- 
quired to rent a padlock for two 
dollars. 

The sound man comes up 
during the check, He’s got tatoos 
up and down his arm. He starts to 
talk in a thick English accent, 

‘Hey, you guys are really all- 
right. The shit we get in here is so 
fucking awful you wouldn't belive 
it. But you guys got real class... 
| used to do this same exact thing 
back in London in the '50s, but it 
was just me, like asinger-songwrit- 
er sort of thing. 

‘Don’t use the second dressing 
room on the right,’ he warns me. 
‘Last night the band got pissed off 
and kicked it in. The Chief follow- 
ed them down the street holding 
the door on his back. Then he 
gave it to them and said “Right 
... you know, you are playing on 
the door tonight.’"’ 


JAN. 30 — THE BARRE HUNT 
CLUB, BARRE COMMON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Chadbournes’ first gig on the 
road is cancelled when the owner 
goes berserk and trashes the entire 
bar. 

Our agent, Bob Jordan, finally 
located the owner’s son the next 
day and demands $ 50 for our 
trouble. ‘This is a professional 
outfit,’ he says. 


JAN. 31 - FEB. 1 - MURPHY'S 
BAR, GRAFTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


This is your usual bar with a tiny 
stage, tables, bar, jukebox, video 
games, pinball machines and pool 
tables. Business sucks. It only 
picks up after 1 a.m. for about 40 
minutes. Clientele includes a 
plump woman wearing see-through 
white blouse and cowboy hat. She 
slow dances to ‘Swinging’ Doors’ 
with a big blonde stud. They start 
making out and he feels her ass 
with his hand. We go into ‘Glad 
All Over’: No Doubt about it/It 
must be love/One little kiss from 
you/And | feel/Glad all over, 

A guy with a knife scar over 
his eye asks to sitin on harmonica. 
‘l dig music, man,’ he tells me. 

An honest-to-god country and 
western pedal steel player drops 
by to chat during a break, He 
raves about Johnny Paycheck’'s 
band. ‘Goddamn! The steel, Big 
Jim Murph, goddamn that boy’s 
fast! And his brother, he plays in 
Asleep at the Wheel, and Christ 
he’s even faster! There’s another 
brother, too, all three of ’em fat 
with hair down to their ass but 
hell they can play! Murph plays 
sax, too! And cocaine! Goddamn 
they put $10,000 up their nose 
faster than you can whistle Dixie- 
shit!’ He leaves after we play one 
song. 

A young lady who has been 
drinking and shooting pool all 
afternoon requests a Willie Nelson 
song and then passes out. The bar- 
tender complains the tempos are 
too slow. Someone picks “Slide 
into Your Satin Sheets” 10 times 
in a row on the jukebox, Mark 
Kramer gets depressed during a 


break and doesn’t even get into 
his customary Asteroids game. 
‘I'm just thinking to myself,’ he 
tells me over a beer. ‘Here 1 am 
back playing in goddamn bars 
again. | hate goddamn bars!’ 


MARCH 14-17—-THECHUKKER, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


This is the pow pow grounds for 
the Alabama psychedelic gener- 
ation. The '60s hit particularly 
hard in this college town. The re- 
pressive atmosphere of cops and 
rednecks vs, the newhippies loaded 
on locally grown mushrooms has 
left lots of residue (ace free im- 
provisers Davey Williams and La 
Donna Smith, for example) and 
the locals are definitely up for the 
rumoured combination of 
country, psychedelic rock and 
‘weird sounds’ we are offering. 

The bar is packed every night. 
On St Patrick's Day, three Irish 
guys yelling ‘Borstal!’ and spitting 
beer at the band are practically 
torn to pieces by the crowd. 

The front row consists of em- 
ployees from the local mental 
institution. ‘Sorry I have to leave,’ 
someone tells me between sets. ‘I 
got to be at the insane asylum 
first thing in the morning.’ 


MARCH 21 — BARD COLLEGE, 
BARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


This is the pow-wow grounds for 
today’s generation of college kids 
who are fortunate enough to be 
sent to a ‘liberated’ campus. 
Student council spends its funds 
on big wild dance parties with all 
the free booze you can drink. A 
teen-age sound man has a temper 
tantrum when | kvetch about the 
shocks on stage. ‘Quit breaking 
my chops!’ he screams. Some- 
body waves his penis at me. There 
are no adults any where on campus. 
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GHENT, BELGIUM SPRINGF 
The owner here buys every record The night 
Polly Bradfield and | have with us am told t 
except my country album. ‘I am particular 
not interested in country and Someone 
western music,’ he says. whose ha 
ripped s 
shreds wi 
the bar. ‘ 
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APRIL 10 — CITY LIMITS, 
NEW YORK,N.Y. MAY 16 | 
BARRYT 
The manager of this ‘urban cow- 
boy’ bar turns down the Chad- Back to 
bournes. ‘We want bands with thrown-te 
pedal steel anf fiddle that play ing myse 
dance songs people can recognise.’ tenor sax 
and Han 
APRIL 11 — O’LUNNEY'S, other thi 
NEW YORK, N.Y. thon is it 
: like gym 
= = « c The manager of this ‘urban cow- involved. 
Dh = ‘ boy’ bar allows me to audition on audience, 
cH x ' -, Monday night. Afterwards, he musicians 
‘ says: ‘I like country music to be ed on bo 
natural. That was too affected.’ LSD, sf 
schedule 
APRIL 30 — THE BOWERY, ode 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN playing c 
at about 
A drunk passes out and unfor- allowed 
tunately happens to land on the whose 6 
PA’s master power switch. The pushes in 
bar is filled with howling feed- You 
back. The muscular sound man, fucker! 
whose t-shirt reads ‘I can be very matter v 
nice sometimes’, hits the drunk in late?" 
the jaw as hard as he can. The 
drunk returns with three friends 
who begin pelting the front door | ‘ 
with beer bottles. The second set 
goes on as scheduled. 
MAY 3 — THE CLUB DOOBEE, cha 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
to get up 
This has been a red-neck and aa 
motorcycle club hangout for ey ae 
years. All of a sudden the owner Pusey: 
decides to start renting isolated ues 
nights out to a local fellow who penis .at 
wants to promote new wave o note ‘ 
shows. The two crowds don’t Hey 
mesh. While we set up two women bourne, 
in slacks and bee-hive hairdos quit 5 practs 
their pool game and storm out, ae 
muttering ‘You ain’t playin’ no oo 
goddamn country, no goddamn nuene A 
country at all! Hea 
MAY 4 — CALHOUN’S, faa 
CINCINNATTI, OHIO going, b 
our way 
C.A.G.E., a local avant-garde art ae 
organisation, launches a new scan 
series called Art In Bars. The Come o 
Chadbournes perform at this thing je 
campus bar, and the two organis- moving | 
ers are the only people there. One of here 
gives me our check and leaves somebot 
halfway through, ‘| don't know late: 
what happened,’ she says. ‘I have hardest | 
a lot of friends who would like life. ind 
this sort of thing but they're not through 
here. They all had other plans w last time 
tonight, f guess.’ says, 
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Ba MAY 6 — RUBY TUESDAY'S, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The night before we play here | 
am told the club is famous for a 
particular incident years ago. 
Someone from a motorcycle gang 
whose hand had been lopped off 
ripped someone else’s face to 
shreds with his hook in front of 
the bar, ‘Don’t let that freak you 
out or anything,’ | am told. 


: 
00° @F--- 


MAY 16 — BARD COLLEGE, 
BARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Back to Bard with a hastily 
thrown-together jam band includ- 
ing myself and Frank Lowe on 
tenor sax, playing Eddie Cochran 
and Hank Williams tunes among 
other things. An all-night mara- 
thon is in progress in a huge barn- 
like gymnasium with 30 bands 
involved. Everyone — organisers, 
audience, sound-men, most of the 
musicians — are completely load- 
ed on booze, grass, hash, cocaine, 
LSD, speed, angel dust. The 
schedule is running 5-6 hour late. 
After we finally insist on either 
playing or leaving with the money 
at about 4 a.m. we finally are 
allowed to go on. A drummer 
whose band's set got cut in half 
pushes into me. 

‘You goddamn pussy mother- 
fucker!’ he shouts. ‘What's the 
matter with you? Can't stay up 
late?’ 


‘| have a family,’ I say. ‘I have 
to get up early.’ 

‘You have a family! You have 
to get up early! You’re a fucking 
pussy!’ 

The same guy who flicked his 
penis at me the last time we play- 
ed here comes up before we start. 

‘Hey Chadbourne! Hey Chad- 
bourne, man! Remember me?' He 
is practically drooling. 

‘How could | forget you?'l say. 

‘Tonight, man! I’m whipping 
my fucking cock out again to- 
night! No shit!’ 

He does. 

Someone says ‘Where you 
going, boy?’ to Frank Lowe on 
Our way out and he completely 
Panics. 

Jumping into the car, he starts 
Screaming ‘Get me out of here! 
Come on, don't say a goddamn 
thing just get this fucking car 
moving and let's get the fuck out 
of here, man, before [ have to kill 
somebody!’ 

Later he tells me it was the 
hardest gig he’s ever played in his 
life, including sleaze and raunch 
throughout the USA. 'That’s the 
last time | ever play for $100.’ he 
Says. 


JULY 17-18 —STUFFY'S, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A weekend gig. The room is up- 
stairs and is impeccably neat, with 
a salad bar. The manager is a 
wimp wearing a mohair sweater. 
The owner shakes my hand and 
asks me if we have a fan club in 
Richmond, 

After the first set the manager 
says ‘Eugene, could you please 
turn your guitar down? The 
customers are complaining about 
all the irritating high notes!’ 

After the last set the manager 
fires us, throwing an extra $50 for 
our trouble, We are glad to get the 
hell out of there and drive all 
night, almost going off the road 
10 miles from home. When [ get 
home | find out our new dog 
Melody has diarrhoea. 


Te} 
wip 


SEPT. 11 — THE KITCHEN, 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


We open the 1981-82 music 
season here with Faron Young 
and Roger Miller material. Derek 
Bailey, in New York on a hiatus, 
tells me ‘This will change the 
course of the history of music! | 
can tell my children | was there!’ 


SEPT. 17 — STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘| don’t care what people say,’ the 
manager tells me. ‘You’re one hell 
of a singer and guitar player. But 
next time you have to play for 
less money.’ 


INSANE 
FOOLISH J, 
PSYCHEDELIC 
raga CITA 
CHEAP ORGAN 


SLEAZY DRUMS 


SEPT 25-26, THE PURPLE 
HORSE, RALEIGH, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


‘Oh God!’ Bruce Hampton of the 
legendary Southern band Hamp- 
ton Grease Band tells me, ‘Never 
play in Raleigh!’ 

We knew something was 
wrong when the sign on the door 
said ‘Neat dress required’. 

Somehow we manage to get 
held over a second night. ‘I think 
we made a mistake,’ the manager 
tells me. ‘We advertised you as a 
music city type.’ 

On the second night some- 
one throws a beer bottle at me 
during a Jimi Hendrix song. 
‘House Burning Down’. ‘Just some 
yahoo stoned out of his mind and 
hooked on 4-chord rock,’ the 
owner says after throwing him 
out (4 chords? Not bad...) 

For the first time in my life ! 
get paid in complete silence by 
the manager. 


ooo cco 


Next door at another bar, P.C. 
Goodtimes, a focal rock musician 
says, ‘You guys sound funky! But 
you can't expect to make it big 
with the audience the first time 
you play ina town.’ 


NOV. 16 —THE PIER, RALEIGH 


Back to Raleigh. David and | 
decide to open up for The 
Ventures as a two-man band. The 
loading dock is flooded and the 
club staff are moronic. The sound 


man shocks the Ventures’ roadie 
by asking how many vocal mikes 
this famous instrumental combo 
Needs. 

‘What?’ the roadie says. ‘Crazy 
joke, man!’ 

The sound man shrinks away 
and approaches me, ‘Like ...uh 
. .. | don’t know much about 
sound man, and... uh... no- 
thing about the Ventures. How 


INSANE 
FOOLISH 


many vocal mikes do they need?’ 

Like most warm-up gigs, this 
one is an anti-climax. My well- 
prepared set list with everything 
from Merle Haggard to Thelonius 
Monk covers is received with 
shocked stares by the audience, 
many of whom are die-hard 
Ventures fans in business suits. | 
overheard one fellow telling the 
Ventures’ roadie ‘You guys are 
great but that opening act 
should’ve played K-Mart.’ 

The manager says ‘Well, 
different . . .’ to me when she 
pays me. 


NOV. 18 — THE STATION, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. CAROLINA 


While we pack up after another 
two-man gig, two waitresses get 
into a knock-down brawl, scream- 
ing, breaking windows and rolling 
all over the floor clawing at each 
other, 

Ed Hunter, the manager, talks 
extremely fast. ‘The next time 
you guys come here we're going 
to have to change the situation 
just slightly to account for this 
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[>kind of development and charge 
you a $2 cover or something like 


that so you can sit back and 


watch the fight and not have it be 


a freebee like it was tonight.’ 


‘I'm sorry as all hell you guys 
can’t make any money playing 


here,’ the bartender interjects. 
‘Yeah well | just lost $50 on 
the football game so 


‘Why don't we go outside on the 
back patio and pass around a 
bow! of hash and avoid this little 
unpleasant scene in here.’ 


CHEAP 
SLEAZY 


DEC. 7 — THE DOUBLE DOOR, 
CHARLOTTE,N. CAROLINA 


The Chadbournes wind up an- 
tagonizing a well-known rhythm 
and blues bar. A tall bearded 
fellow into his beer stops me on 
the way out. 

‘You’re lucky [ don’t go home 
and get my rifle and shoot you,’ 
he says. 

‘Why?’ lL ask him. 

‘Because you re total bullshit!’ 

I say ‘You don’t g0 around 
killing people for that reason, do 
you?’ 

‘I do,’ he says. 

He anda gang of buddies watch 
us load up in the parking lot. 
When | bring out the beat-up old 
Sony | use to play pre-recorded 
tapes of some of my favourite TV 
shows, he runs up to me. 

‘That tape recorder is mine!’ 
he shouts. ‘That's what makes 
your art a travesty! | know what 
I’m talking about, I’m a poet!’ 

He makes a fist and points at 
my crotch. ‘I’m taking your balls,’ 
he says. ‘I paid a $2 cover and | 
want two balls for it,’ 

When we're ready to roll he 
stands by the van Screaming at us. 
David, Scott and ! feel demoraliz- 
ed, spend a few minutes discuss- 
ing what we could use for 
weapons. ‘Sometimes you just 
have to mix it up,’ Scott Says. 
(Later | start carrying around a 
bag full of slugs to use as a black- 
jack.) 

Later in an all-night diner the 
cook makes an impassioned plea 
for cleanliness. ‘| want a kitchen 
floor someone can walk in and 
Start licking!’ he shouts at a 
waitress. The next morning my 
wife Emily tells me she dreamt 
the same incident. 
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I'm not 
about to tell you anything like 
that,’ Hunter adds sympathetical- 
ly as a beer bottle flies overhead. 


Lite 


Socks and 


| caters 


A Sartorial Entertainment 
by Neil Spencer 


oRekezeyerolerorenenonene) 


Few fashions could unite 
grease-locked Elvis Presley 
and mohair-proud Paul Weller 
in a single gesture. To bond 
together these apparent po- 
larities of style — the leering 
southern Sun King in his 
hound-dog prime and that 
peculiar combination of 
foppishness and surly in- 
difference that characteris- 
es the English Mod — would 
appear to require a sartorial 
feat of surreal proportions. 
Neil Spencer sets off on the 
trail of the one style that 
fearlessly treads the no- 


man's land between ’50s 
Rocker and '80s Mod: the 
loafer. 


CPO0000CC00N0 


Peruse again those early photos of 
the young Presley and you'll find 
that El’s “Blue Suede Shoes” 
were in reality more likely white 
buck lace-ups or two-tone slip- 
on loafers, slightly chunkier than 
the ones proudly sported by The 
Jam in countless Publicity pics in 
recent years, but unmistakeably 
the same animal. 

Better than any other item in 
the teen 'n’ twenties wardrobe, 
the loafer — invariably worn, by 
both Presley and Weller, with con- 
trasting socks to maximise the 
ankle flashing elegance of the 
shoe — effortlessly bridges the 
chasms that rift the landscape of 
contemporary youth culture. A 
totem for countless tribes, it has 
become the most anti-tribal of 
fashions, 


SMART CASUALS 


Today, the style (hereon re- 
ferred to as WSAL in the inter- 
ests of sanity) is so widely worn 
by diverse groups and individuals 


that it is scarcely worthy of com- 
ment. The remarkable thing, 
indeed, is that the style has been 
so roundly ignored by those given 
to detailed scrutiny of the 
aesthetic and fashion foibles of 
youth. 

Here’s a classic combo that 
rebuffs the flip tags strewn on our 
lives and self-expression by the 
Pundits and historians; a social 
statement you won’t find hung on 
a graph in The Sociology Of Rock; 
a ‘signifier’ you won't dind ‘de- 
coded’ for its ‘meaning’ in Sub- 
culture, The Meaning Of Style; a 
Particularity you won't find 
isolated jin the ‘rock fashion’ 
histories. For a fashion item with 
a few decades of worldwide cult 
following, that’s some going. 


HANGING OUT 


The historical continuity of the 
combo is doubtless part of its 
appeal, evoking a tried and trust- 
ed conservatism, true to the 
principles of comfort, elegance, 
practicality and versatility, such 
as appeals to Rodondo Beach and 
Mile End alike, to the disparate 
worlds of the Ivy League Cali- 
fornian commuter and crombie’n’ 
crop East End Jack The Lad. 

The present writer is ignorant 
of the exact origination of the 
loafer — jt appears to have emerg- 
ed in the vogue for ‘casual wear’ 
in post World War Two America, 
being possibly an adaptation of 
the red indian moccasin. Whatever, 
by the time the Teenager — a 
species never before isolated from 
the social mainstream — arrived in 
the mid-’50s, the loafer had 
become what some of the sharper 
characters in Jimmy Dean’s class- 
room were sporting, the kind of 
thing Frankie Lymon would hang 
out in while not being a juvenile 
delinquent. The shoe was dubbed 
the ‘penny’ or ‘dime’ loafer, due 
to the high school habit of insert- 
ing a coin inside the small cut-out 
on the cross strap of the shoe. No- 
one ever actually wrote a song 


called ‘Wear My Nickel In Your 
Penny Loafer’ but it must have 
been a close thing. 


In contemporary Britain, of 
course, it was unknown. Alterna- 
tives to austerity grey were al- 
together remote in any form; real 
American anything was priceless 
— coloured shirts, blue denim 
jeans, tweed drapes, all the tackle 
that now goes out cheap in the 


‘Original =American Clothing’ 
arcades of modern Britain — its 
only source being American 


servicemen assigned to the US 
bases spawned down Albion’s 
eastern flank, At best these distant 
magical commodities were badly 
copied by the homegrown rag 
trade. 


SLIP-ON SIGNIFIERS 


In any case, in the soggy cabbage 
conformity of the °50s Britain 
(subsequently so romanticised in 
Rock Mythology as to obscure 
the tedious realities of the age), 
any colourful male threads were 
virtually proof that the wearer 
was a screaming poof. Even slip- 
On shoes were out there on the 
very brink of social deviation, 
The Teds got away with their 
dandyism because they were 
simultaneously among the most 
violent elements in society. Shoe- 
wise they went from parodying 
the City Gent’s polished black 
toecaps to the blue suede brothel 
creepers of popular legend. The 
loafer would have been altogether 
too dainty for their tastes, though 
80s Rockabillies have unhesitat- 
ingly featured the style. The 
loafer’s induction here was further 
knocked back when young British 
fashion gave up America as its in- 
spiration and, Hey Mambo, 
Mambo Italiano, fast as a frothy 
expresso in the Wimpy Bar, 
turned to Italy instead, If your 
feet didn’t look like they’d been 
stuck inside a giant pencil sharpen- 
er you were a bumpkin. Preferably 
you would have a duo or trio of 
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[> buckles slung up the side of your 


foot as it protruded from your 
15” trouser bottom, no turn-up 
but a one inch nick up the outside 
seam, which, in the more extreme 
cases of /talia Dementia, was 
further adorned by a cloth strap 
linking the two sides. Finished 
with cloth buttons naturally. 


HIP MAN ON CAMPUS 


It was left to the Mods to first 
make the style truly their own, 
when they aped the early ’60s 
Ivy League cool ’n’ casual look 
from America’s hip campus 
collegiates, and established the 
basic pattern for most sharp 
working class movements since. 
The crew and V-neck lambswool 
sweater, the zipper, the groomed 
Levis, the Button-down, the crop, 
and of course, white socks and 
loafers — all became de rigeur, for 
a while anyway. Sociologists, wha 
have little else to do but ponder 
such trifles, may like to speculate 
about the degree to which fiercely 
working class elements in British 
society have appropriated studied- 
ly bourgeais American fashions, 


The loafer was still virtually 
unobtainable, however. You had 
to look in Town magazine to find 
the handful of shops like Austin’s 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, The Ivy 


Shop in Richmond — who special- 
ised in American imports. That 
most English of footwear manu- 
facturers, Church’s, fielded the 
style for a while, but its mass 
following only came when Lotus 
Shoes mass-produced the loafer in 
the mid '60s, and were soon aped 
by Saxone (who dubbed their 
version ‘Wigians’) and some of the 
other shoe-chains. 


From being the province of 
the faces, the loafer became, 
along with the desert boot and, 
earlier, the hush puppy one of the 
standard items in the mod regatia, 
one of the first things to buy, 
along with a full length leather, a 
crop, and a parka, when you 
became a toytowner. 

From thereon, the loafer’s 
progress was steady. The absurd 
costumery of the late ‘60s found 
no time for it, of course, and the 
style was confined to Northern 
Soul diehards, who took up the 
torch of Mod-dom in the bleak 
years of the late ‘60s, 


LOW-HEEL LOAFERS 


Indeed, the association between 
sole and soul that runs through 
the whole of 20th-century black 
music — check, for an instant, 
such titles as ‘Walking Blues’, 
‘Hand Me Down My Walking 


Shoes’, ‘Happy Feet’, ‘Just Walk 
In My Shoes’, ‘Dancing Shoes’, 
‘High Heel Sneakers’, ‘Slip In 
Mules’ and countless others — 
found one of its sartoris in the 
hearts of Northern Soulsters for 
whom Major Lance’s dazzling 
‘Ain't No Soul Left In These Old 
Shoes’ (2 song which implied the 
complete contrary) was one of 
the anthems. Dexedrine temples 
would bulge in pride as the Wigan 
Casino speakers would boom out 
the tune, and scores of eyes 
would drop to behold their own 
pair of trusty loafers doing ankle 
acrobatics beneath the voluminous 
folds of their 22-inch bottom 
baggies (with three tier waistband 
and fob pockets, mail order 
through Blues And Soul). 

The re-assertion of what was 
basically the old mod culture in 
the skinhead/suedehead era of the 
early '70s — also the most out- 
standing periods for modern black 
music (recall classic chartbusters 
like ‘Swing your Daddy’, ‘Hey girl, 
don’t bother me’ and the re- 
discovery of such as ‘Little piece 
of Leather’) — ushered in the 
modern incarnation of the loafer 
as Streetwise footwear par 
excellence. The shoe took its 
place alongside the Dr Marten 
soul as one of the truly egalitarian 
and inspirational pieces of foot- 
wear of today. Indeed, Doc 


Marten’s even produce their own 
version of the loafer, replete with 
tassels. The availability of the 
Marten Loafer in boys’s sizes also 
saw its adaptation by skin/suede 
head girls; these days it’s become 
a continental fashion staple, often 
in hues of turquoise and pink. 

Loafers never really faltered 
since making their appearance in 
advertising offices, football 
terraces, pubs, clubs, seaside 
mod 'n’ rocker battles, dance- 
floors, school staff rooms and 
everywhere that people of refined 
taste gathered. 


FASHIONABLE YOUNG 
THINGS 


The ascendant look of '82 — “non- 
sexist” short back and sides hair- 
cut, zipper jacket, t-shirt, beret or 
Dexy’s woolly hat on top, faded 
tight jeans — still accommodates 
the loafer or its more recent slim- 
line non-fancy variants, invariably 
with the white sock trimmings. 

Other styles threaten its domi- 
nance — in particular the heinous 
vogue for training shoes — foot- 
wear’s aesthetic equivalent of 
junk food for the most part, 
whatever their practical consider- 
ations — but the inbuilt fineries of 
the style ensure that loafing will 
continue to be fun for all. Put 
your cat clothesonl @ 
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BOYS IN 


Popping up in the Charts and teen-magazines are new, and 
fresh-faced young men. They are, we're told, by the incessant 
talkover which goes with their rise to stardom, very different 
from their predecessors. They’re on independent labels, 
they're important and they’re subversive. Caroline Scott 
checks out these claims and finds them, frankly, dubious. 


it’s the same old song 
but with a different meaning 
since 


Popular music has become the 
subject of academic research into 
how and why cultural activity 
should or does rock the establish- 
ment; and the amount of Respon- 
sibility to the class struggle/socio- 
logical relevance that new music/ 
style pop journals take on is 
increasing. One of the premises 
they seem to share is that the 
articulation infof the rhythm 
comes after (those with natural?) 
rhythm. 

A recent article from one of 

the London weekly visions of 
“women in rock and roll” pre- 
sumes that any awareness or idea 
of subversive Pleasure is ‘hinted at 
in the artless celebration of Little 
Eva’s “Locomotion”, or the guile- 
less gutsiness of Martha Reeves’ 
“Dancin in the Streets”’.’ 
A possibility of different notions 
is extended to such as Sandie 
Shaw, through Pattie Smith to 
Laurie Anderson — a more reflec- 
tive and dynamic and finally 
radical recording practice is 
suspected, This is a regular part of 
dehistoricising account — perhaps 
the zeal with which all else is 
seen to revolve around the 
concerns of this generation 
struggling with life was picked up 
from that Immediacy of the rock 
'n’roll world. 

AH aspects of thought and 
Practice in producing and dis- 
tributing records (as in pop music 
discs) is reported as being toppled 
in the mid-1970s. A coup led by 
the independent progressives, 
small and disparate but claiming 
the support of the masses, explains 
how they became involved in the 
action through disgust at the non- 
democratic nature of the existing 
system and what its workings 
allowed to be seen and heard. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the growing 
instability of a corporation that 


served no-ones needs, steps were 
taken to hand participatory con- 
trol ‘back’ to those swaying in 
the garagelands, 


head over heels 

setting the pace 

pushing through unknown jungles 
everyday 


Popular music meant the charts 
for a great many years; and 1982’s 
charts, in then catalogueing of 
illustrated examples of several 
subcultures, are Proof that the 
toppling of the old order was the 
‘injection of energy’ that was 
needed. The punk revolution of 
1976 implicitly rejected such list- 
ings but its developments and 
results need to respect those 
placings in previously unthought- 
of ways. The parts of the enter- 
prise that are left are those that 
transformed themselves, to grow, 
to consolidate and so to partici- 
pate in changed sales pitches. 
There is today even, Outrage, 
investigation and comment that 
records are not placed as to how 
they really sold but in an order 
that abides by traditional laws, 
where the monopolies headline as 
a matter of course and investment. 
That an independently backed 
recording can break through this 
makes the struggle worthwhile, 


no future 
in England’s dreaming 


This is not to be struck by the 
revelation that “anarchy in the 
uk” was a little lamb whose blood 
fed a particularly virulent part of 
the leisure industry. Poets can be 
presumed to have always used 
plenty of metaphor; but these 
were often heartfelt and earnest 
Predictions of, or callings for a 
general strike, etc. and are con- 
tinued explicitly today in the crass 


| or ‘oi’ representations of anger. 


Caroline Scott 
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Orange Juice 


illustration by Caroline Scott 


photos by David Corio 


ziggy played guitar 


Consider the much less potent, 
but no less significant pre-punk 
Explosion called the ‘pub rock 
bands’. They filled the gap fora 
need for pop to return to some 
semblance of young sweat (through 
Punk significantly omitted the old 
dues) and not blatant record com- 
pany resources and production 
contributing largely to the form 
of the music. Though with a Jess 
blasting alternative authenticity. 
When these lads made it after 
those years no-one asked them 
about this change in their practice, 
of whether/where their Commit- 
Ment had gone or changed in 
sophistication. But for many new- 
wavers, the interview being the 
vital accompanying footnote, 
there was a need to articulate the 
Strategies at play, otherwise the 
reconstituting of the popular tra- 
dition might go unnoticed as just 
‘cover versions’ or something. Not 
that cover versions, and different 
ideas of such aren’t a constituent 
anyway, but the magnitude of 
this as a statement, not a re- 
recording, is significant. 


my love lies limp 


The assertions of philosophy, 
purpose and concern seen in the 
avowed deconstructing in 1976 of 
familiar relationships in the form 
of record company/artiste deal 
and through to the dealings of the 
(not necessarily love, exclaim) 
songs. In that beginning those 
concerned to demystify, etc 
included such as the happy-go- 


lucky anarchists (Stiff Little 
Fingers, Sex Pistols), the whacky 
(Swell Maps, alternative TV, 


Silicon Teens), and a selection of 
Studied bands that usually had 
some (ex)connection to one of 
the four internationals on some 
sort of formal or fellow-traveller 
basis (the Fast label, the St Pancras 
label), That is, these latter, had 
some sort of stated and elaborat- 
ed political practice and were 
mostly ex-students. 


armailite rifles 
used against you 
like Irish jokes on the BBC 


They wouldn’t be content to just 
thrown their lot in with a slogan- 
eering rhinoceros like the organis- 
ations volunteering to Rock 
against Racism and/or to Rock 
against Sexism; but kept a careful 
eye on the kaleidoscope of world 


imperialism, personal retlation- 
ships, and certain semiotic 
journals. 


is your finger aching 
I can feel you hesitating 


There was little reflexive criticism 
of the means of production/con- 
trolfownership on any other than 
a personal level. More relevantly, 
the proper place of popular music 
and the consequently different 
relevancies for artist and con- 
sumer, were only barely consider- 
ed. Networks already existed to 
deal in reggae, jazz, etc. In the in- 
version of corporate manufacture 
the main product was still a white 
youth that saw himself as the 
focus for ideas of music, revolt 
and style. Or at least as incorporat- 
ing another's ideas and unravelling 
particularly 1970s reggae where 
another culture had combined 
with the experience of the western 
market. 


Police and thieves 

in the streets 

scaring the people 

with their guns and ammunition 
EMI 

there’s an unlimited supply 

and there is no reason why 


The major/minor debate was 
grasped by the plucky Gang of 
Four to fans’ and colleagues’ 
horror (what a shock to recall 
that there was such vehement re- 
action). They could see that it 
wasn’t ever a matter of areductive 
‘them’ or ‘us’ in-control, so they 
signed an artful (it was declared) 
contract outside of the toytown 
limits. It was some while (in the 
land of pop) later that others 
from Fast/Postcard/Rough Trade 


followed suit to convert benefits 
they had gained into a wider 
accepted currency. Alongside this 
the small companies that had ex- 
panded from initiating innovatory 
Talent had adapted to still be able 
to provide for artists, and them- 
selves, as well as record retailers. 


And back to the relevance of 
looking at what's in the charts 
this-week, In an even Gloomier 
economic situation than the 
three-day week, here are expec- 
tations of exotic consumption, 
brighter and more detailed than 
before the grim headbanging days 
when punters bought albums 
instead of singles. The shift to the 
charts is not just a surrender to 
domineering common sense and a 
living wage but, from a shudder 
that didn’t even condemn, there 
emerged a fondness. In this, what 
of the seminars of the d-i-y 
collectives, their thoughtfulness, 
their lyrical self-reference, their 
attention to detail, and their 
rogueishness. As these went major, 
or expected a more professional 
minor to show a bit more respect 
in terms of marketing and 
advances, it was presented as any- 
thing but just an unexceptional 
step due to financial consider- 
ations. 

Weren’t they ‘good’ enough 
(entertainers or purposeful radics?) 
to reach a Mass audience? didn’t 
they deserve a record company 
that wouldn’t stifle their potential 
with its hippy attitude to shifting 
units? wouldn’t it be a laugh/ 
useful/an invasion of the Estab- 
lished to appear on Top of the 
Pops to be on the front of a music 
paper (instead of being xeroxed 
and given away)? No carping 
should be attached to the battle 
to have one’s labour recognised 
and to be able to:sell it. And the 
above protestations were some- 
times accompanied by such as: 
‘We're stripping away the veneer 


—s 
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of pseudo-mysticism that 
surrounds the artist and saying — 
Look, if you work with a record 
company, you create music to 
make a living out of it... the 
best and Jeast hypocritical way of 
doing that is to be as a business.’ 
However, the next reply that BEF 
(developed from a quirky, small 
Human League) want to make is 
that, yes their re-recording of pop 
classics (ha ha, but with the 
wrong singers) is ‘a tower of pop- 
constructivism .. . ‘we assemble 
things like a jigsaw . . . | think it 
shows some intellectual aware- 
ness if the way things effect 
people emotionally .. .”... they 
are blasting apart mystificatory 
notions of production’ The record 
concerned is a reissue of songs 
once sung by Dionne Warwick, 
the Temptations, the Supremes — 
who it seems, by default, didn’t 
glimpse the subversiveness of their 
soul, 


The products from a developed 
and automated Independent dis- 
tribution network, and the 
products from the ones that got 
away now meet in the resurgence 
of Cheesecake. The latter left, 
after having seen themselves 
spawred as marginal and their 
contribution to protest, made in 
that sphere remaining tokenistic. 
They are now all wearing suits 
(slightly uncomfortable in them 
sometimes as were the Bay City 
Rollers in their strangely shorten- 
ed trousers with the tartan trim) 
and blushing on the front of, or 
being pulled almost lifesize, from 
the centrefold of, a growing range 
of magazines featuring the proper 
course of young girls’ desires, An 
emphasis on certain fetishisation 
of a glowing very young male 
sexuality has returned. In the 
same catalogue with the clean-pop 
of Haircut 100 and Altered Images 
is the much more enigmatic Orange 
Juice (ex-small Scottish label 
Postcard), Human League (ex- 
small Midlands town’s bands’ 
label Fast), and Scritti Politi (the 
Only institution to get the major 
deal from the non-capitalised 
minor?) And Depeche Mode who 
are still with the electronic party 
tune label, Mute against all odds. 
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Haircut 100 


Depeche Mode are spoken of 
with quiet pride in the indepen- 
dently distributing circles: ‘We 
can do it too, we can organise 
those freighters and enter those 
HMV realms.’ Under-capitalised, 
non-pressing-plant-owning firms 
have converted to be able to mass- 
Process sweet digestives. On the 
other hand those who previously 
commented whimsically on the 
British way of life in fractured 
brief songs now have broken 
voices that can deal with GIRLS. 
Depeche Mode may not be 
company-constructed like the 
Monkees were, but they don’t 
pass any A & R radical litmus test 
or even fulfil the outrageous clause 
that was the independent inversion 
of slick record company practice. 
They fastidiously writhe and 
smile. Coy and daringly camp as 
the Bay City Rollers. A dishonest 
cultivation of an idea of a Boy’s 
sexuality, very traditional; and 
relying on a public back-up of 
girlfriends in Basildon for those 
glances between them not to be 
possible anything to do with the 
likes of rumours about Little 
Richard. 


well | know five years is a long time 

and that times change (I know 
that times change) 

but I think you will find people 
are basically the same 

(basically the same). 

Depeche Mode took the 
repetitious use of synthesizers to 
a wider audience than the Silicon 
Teens did. If two Human League 
or Scritti Politti can be said to 
have ‘shared’ a musical form, it 
was in the quirky way of making 
Processes audible, the fractured 
jokey routine, which is now dis- 
carded forsmoothness throughout 
with the addition of session 
musicians. Just as the references 
in the texts are not now from a 
wry lexicon explicit about its pro- 
duction under a capitalist mode. 


the dignity of labour (parts 1-4) 


but aggressively about boy’s love 
for girls: simple joy and pain 


she left because she understood 
the value of defiance 


It is not that such stuff offends in 
anew way but that it is advocated 
as a ‘reworking’ of the previously 
subliminal anthems, advanced as a 
real new initiative, There lurks 
some appeal to now having become 
part of the main-stream dancefloor 
(and this is as in dancing, not as in 
anti-dance pogoing) through these 
proletarian commonsense appeals 
to the concern of working-class 
lads. And isn’t it all boys? — 
wasn’t 1976 meant to bring new 
definitions of how and where 
Women was in rock? They're back 
being sung about, and they are as 
callous as ever. 


the “Sweetest Girl” 


inverted commas, in fact, refer 
the listener to the lengthy foot- 
Note that reassures as to this bei ng 
advanced in mockery of the re- 
institution of heterosexual sighs. 
The Human League and mili- 
tants, the Fun Boy Three, draw 
attention (with a fascination and 
triumph as in Pygmalion?) to how 
their ‘backing chicks’ were picked 
merely for the style of their hand- 
bags, without reference to possible 
musical contribution. Adult ways 
of business versus a clumsy, more 
democratic, anti-group identity. 
The rescueing of neat (and costly, 
not like punk Remodelling) as 
Part of style as part of the 
Practice. The intervention in the 
mainstream versus the marginalis- 
ation in the ghetto. The recognis- 
able rituals of love, and girls as 


inspiration and mobilisation, in- 
stead of uncalled for references to 
being 


boiled alive for some god's 
stocking. 


What accompanies all of this is a 
zealous disowning of any Gentle- 
ness toward, or nodding to the 
Emancipation of, woman, or 
humanity, or oppressed ‘minor- 
ities’: “It'd just mean if anybody 
came up to us or anything, we’d 
have to give them a jolly good 
kicking . . .” replies a member of 
Orange Juice to a journalist who 
referred to them as ‘little Scots 
Pansies’; the rest of his article 
dealt with their confronting of 
the norm, the love song, and its 
jaded oppressive appeals. 


The scattered quotes and titles 
come from the following songs: 
“Same old song’”’ — Four Tops 
“No Future’’ — Sex Pistols 
“Ziggy Stardust” — David Bowie 
“My love lies Limp’’ — 
Alternative TV 
“Armalite rifles’? — Gang of Four 
“Come again” — Au Pairs 
“Police and thieves” — 
Junior Murvin 
“EMI” — Sex Pistols 
“The dignity of labour —Parts 1-4” 
“The sweetest girl’””—Scritti Politti 
“Being boiled” — Human league 


~ Depeche Mode 
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As an alternative to flowers and box- 
es of chocs, pop singers have been 
sending each other fittle messages 
of love through the medium of the 
Answer Record. Richard ‘Dimples’ 
Fields and Betty Wright were 
following along tradition when they 
negotiated their relationship on 
vinyl. Nick Kimberley listens in on 
a few domestic squabbles. 


“Yes, I’m lonesome tonight”. 
“Tell Tommy I miss him” 
“Vil save the last dance for you”. 
“This is my answer’. 


The perfect pop record lasts one minute 
fifty-two seconds, says al] it has to say 
on the subject in that time and then 
closes the book. Each record is a com- 
plete entity, sometimes even a work of 
art, with no reference points to any 
other, at least as far as the story goes. 
But if you ferret carefully through the 
history of American pop music, and 
particularly during the ‘60s, you'll 
occasionally uncover the extra-narrative 
possibilities provided by the oenswer 
record, Even in the 80s, a careful look 
through the US charts will unearth the 
occasional d/sque de riposte. Sylvia's 
“It’s good to be the Queen” provides a 
rare example of an answer record which 
is more popular than the original state- 
ment, in this case Mel Brooks’ “It's good 
to be the King”. In a sense the whole 
rapping construct, so carefully nurtured 
by Sylvia (Robinson) works on audience 
expectations in similar fashion to the 
answer record: vital catch phrases, 
snatches of already familiar records, etc. 
But for the answer record in its pristine 
state, you definitely have to refer to the 
late 50s and early ‘60s, the heyday of 
opportunistic American pop. 


MEEK ACCEPTANCE, 
CLEVER TWISTS 


In a recent issue of The History of Rock, 
John Pidgeon noted that answer records 
tended to underline pop’s conventionally 
submissive role for women: after Joe 
Jones complained that ‘You talk too 
much”, Valerie Carr meekly accepted “I 
talked too much”; and similarly, Skeeter 
Davis docilely responded to Hank 
Locklin’s plea for a romantic safety net: 
Sorry, she said: “(I can’t help you) I’m 
falling too”, (Note the use of brackets, 
often a useful device for introducing a 
clever twist; c.f. the Miracles’ “(You 
can’t let the boy overpower) the man 
in you” and Ral Donner’s “(What a sad 
way) to love somebody”. But I digress. 

Then there was Carole King, whose 
inspired response to Neil Sedaka’s already 
weedy “Oh, Carol”, was the unthinkable 
“Oh, Neil” (possibly a reference to 
Eugene, possibly not), while Wendy Hill 
Cast aside her battered pride and plead- 
ed with Gary Lewis, ‘Gary, please don’t 
sell my diamond ring.” No ur-feminism 
there, that’s for sure. 


Hlustration by Paul Bradshaw 
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CRIES AND WIMPERS 


But if most answer records simply allow- 
ed girls to fall in tine with the boys, 
there were plenty of occasions when the 
boys responded in equally meek terms: 
the Shirelles’ “Will you love me to- 
morrow?” was wet enough in its own 
right. Surprisingly it prompted Bertell 
Dache (rumoured to be an unlikely 
pseudonym for Tony Orlando, who had 
already recorded the original version of 
the Shirelle’s hit) to wimper that he 
would love the girls “Not just tomorrow 
but always”, while Jon E, Holliday 
(another pseudonym?) tried to muscle in 
with “Yes, | will love you tomorrow.” 
We can only conclude that they all 
deserved each other. 

In general, though, male answer 
records were more likely to be chest- 
beating bragadoccio: the Ad-Libs’ “My 
boyfriend's back’? prompted Bobby 
Comstock to swagger up and reclaim his 
girl’s devotion with “Your boyfriend’s 
back”, and in a similar situation, the 
Classics stepped in, just in time perhaps, 
with “I’m Jimmy Mack”, after Martha 
and the Vandellas had dared to listen to 
another man’s sweet-talking advances. 

How many answers can one record 
take? “Tom Dooley”, of all people, got 
more than his fair share; Waldo, Dudley 
and Dora insisted that the Sheriff hanged 
the wrong man (“Grayson goofed”) 


MOUNTAIN-TOP ROMANCE 


Here is the key to the enduring appeal of 
answer records; instead of the usual one- 
off statement, we get another, often 
surprisingly contradictory point of view. 
In theory, this could go on forever; whole 
sagas engendered by one million-selling 
hit. The most perfectly-rounded set of 
statements/answers was instituted by 
Claude King's ‘Wolverton mountain”, 
which found Claude trying to climb that 
mountain to break down the hill-billy 
family circle. Clifton Clowers had a 
pretty young daughter and he held eager 
young men at bay with a gun and a knife. 
Offering some encouragement to the 
likes of Claude, Jo Ann Campbell came 
up with “{I’m the girl} from Wolverton 
Mountain”, making it clear that any man 
who really wanted her would surely find 
a way round daddy, the bears and the 
birds, But taking the part of Clifton 
Clowers, along comes Cliff Adams, warn- 
ing Claude that he’d better “Get off my 
mountain” and we're left to decide for 
ourselves who came out on top. 
Probably the main reason for the 
demise of the answer record was their 
while the Balladeers’ “Tom gets the last 
laugh” brought to mind Ambrose Bierce 


and Owl Creek. [> >> 
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habitual lack of sales. Barely a handful 
found their way into the Hot 100, and 
most of those only managed the Low 
90s. If there was more than one answer 
to choose from, sales would be smaller 
still, but these records fetch high prices 
now, which is recognition of a sort for 
their cheerful opportunism. As already 
suggested, the habit never quite dis- 
appears, although it usually didn't take 
the straight forward statement/response 
form. For example, the mysterious 
figure of Jody Reilly, the archetypal 
back-door man, popped up ona number 
of records in 1971, notably by Bobby 
Newsome ("Jody come back and get 
your shoes”), Johnny Taylor (“Ain’t no 
use in going home, Jody's got your girl 
and gone”, “Standing in for Jody”), and 
Bobby Patterson (‘'Right on Jody”), 


WHO’S MAKING LOVE? 


But these weren’t strictly answer records; 
they were an almost mythic expression 
of sexual preoccupation during the 
Vietnam War (“What's going on at home 
while we're fighting over here?”). Jody 
became so deeply ingrained, that four 


years later, Isaac Hayes set about belittl- 
ing him on “Good love 6-9969”. Similar- 
ly, Shirley Brown put herself on the line 
by confronting her husband's lover in 
“Woman-to-Woman” (and incidentally 
Started a fashion for songs recorded over 
the telephone), so that Barbara Mason 
could respond with “From his woman to 
you”, while Barbara Acklin waded in 
with “You sure give him everything, but 
! give him love”, By the time the Soul 
Children came along with “Hearsay”, 
they only had to call someone Shirley to 
picture her as an interfering gossip: 
again, not exactly an answer record Hj 
more like a continuing saga. 

But for the most part, the idea of a 
record in some way responding to 
another has been disastrously left in the 
hands of spoof-artists like the Barron 
Knights, and we could well do without 
that, If the Peartettes (“Duchess of 
Earl”), C. Dean Draper ("The only 
hippie in Muscogee”), and Ralph Emery 
(“I'll take good care of your baby”) are 
all lost in oblivion, they can rest happy 
in the knowledge that they tried very 
hard to cash in on someone else's success 
and almost made it. 


olHE « RAPPER'S Quest 


Here’s how to win THREE brilliant SUGARHILL ALBUMS in our first-ever Collusion competition: 


1) Answer the five absurdly easy questions printed below 


2) Send your answers, on a postcard please, with your name and address (all printed) to 
COLLUSION (Competiton), 14 Peto Place, London NW1. 


3) Don’t hold your breath — we'll 


August 1 


put the winners in a hat and blindly pick out 25 names on 


. If you're lucky, we'll mail you: THE SUGARHILL ALBUM, THE SEQUENCE 


ALBUM, and GREAT RAP HITS, VOLUME II. 
(Expect to wait awhile if 
ed in Collusion No, 4. 


Come on brain, 
1. Who runs 


2. The answer to our first question is a sin 


single (an 
3. What was 


Start walking — 
Sugarhill Records? 


answer record) called? 
her mid-70s hit on All-Platinum? 


you live in the States or Japan). The 25 lucky winners will be announc- 


ger as well as a company director. What was her recent 


4. Which famous guitarist did she record with as a duo in the mid-50s? 


5. One of their best-known hits was 


film Badiands — can you name it? 
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covered by Buddy Holly — their version was featured in the 


illustration by Norm de Ploom 


Jez Parett 


Equally adept at saxophone 
and cricket bat, Jez Parfett 
sees connections between two 
favourite activities of the 
West Indies; and finds some 
great minds applying them- 
selves to the subtleties of 
sport and art. 


‘Dear devotees of bat and ball, 
Do you in childhood’s hours recall 
The conjuror’s candid habit, 
Of showing to unskilful men 
How flower-pots may conceala hen 
Or silk-hats hide a rabbit?’ 
(from Alfred Cochrane’s 1860 
poem Theory and Practise, inspir- 
ed by reading a book by Prince 

Ranjitsinhji). 


In his book Beyond @ Boundary, 
C.L.R. James considers the 
question, ‘What is Art?’. He argues 
that cricket is much more than a 
game and that because of its 
‘tactile values’ and ‘sense of move- 
ment’, it is an art form. Similarly, 
Neville Cardus frequently juxta- 
posed music and cricket metaphors, 
in an attempt to convey a Particu- 
lar image that seemingly, like all 
good art, had enhanced the on- 
looker’s capacity for fife. Of 
George Gunn, Cardus wrote in 
1959: ‘But mingled with these 
classic elements was his own 
modernity, his unorthodox im- 
provisations . . . Tradition and 
latest surrealism! Often an 
innings by George Gunn made me 
think of Louis Armstrong playing 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra 
while a symphony by Mozart was 
being performed!’ The fast bowler 
Tom Richardson was described as 
‘an artist with the artist’s 
capriciousness His action 
moved one like music ...’ Cardus 
wrote about Hobbs, ‘We admire 
an innings by Hobbs as a musician 
admires the music of Bach...’ 
Elsewhere in Cardus’ writings, 
comparisons are made of 
Hammond with Nijinsky, of C.B. 
Fry with living sculpture, of Jessop 
(otherwise known as ‘The Crouch- 
er’ because of his peculiar crouch- 
ing stance when batting) with the 
‘realms of melodrama’, and of 
A.C, Maclaren with ‘heroic poetry.’ 
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‘ . well, there we are at 


Lords, the British spec- 
tators ... first day of ... 
Cricket and let me say the 
weather is much more like 
cricket weather now . . . it 
has stopped raining ... play 
has been resumed . . . the 
crowd . .. 1 would say 
about 50,000 people have 
discarded their macs and 
umbrejlas and settled down 
to enjoy the game which to 
people all over the world is 
perhaps more truly represen- 
tative of al] that’s English 
than anything else... That 
was Wally Hammond who 
played a delightful forcing 
shot off Millar...’ 


(from A Matter of Life and Death, 
a film made by Powell/Pressburger, 
1946). 


‘Music! Music!’ roared the West 
indian standing at my side during 
the West Indies — Australia One- 
Day International at the Brixton 
Oval in 1975. He was witnessing 
Alvin Kallicharen, the diminutive 
West Indian from Port Mourant, 
Guyana, score 35 off Lillee’s (the 
petrel was arguably at its stormiest 
then) last ten deliveries with the 
following sequence of scoring ... 
44.4.4.41.4.6.0.4. .. 


His astonishing improvisation 
ranged in dynamic contrast and 
tension from sotto voce to con 
fuoco, exhibiting /fegato and 
staccato articulation of the wrists 
in conjunction with savage per- 
cussion and multiphonic variation 
of stroke. 


‘Right on a Brixton 
Right on for Dalston 
Bad times in Africa... 


| don’t want to go to Africa... 
Say so. 
| want to rest up in England... 
| don’t want to go to Zion. 


400 years a long time ago 
! was born in ’56... 
Right on in Brixton... 
Haile Unlikely ... 
From “Haile Unlikely” by the 
Electric Dread, 1978. O 


MUSIC & CRICKET 


the haile likely bisociation - 


- eae — 


pba Qype any 
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photo courtesy of The George Beldam Collection 


‘Prince’ Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhjii displays his lasting improvisation, namely the leg-glance, Not really a prince 
at all, ‘Ranji’, as he was known to cricket lovers in England, originated from the village of Sarodar in the area 
of Kithiawar near Bombay, The region was described in the House of Commons as ‘A wild marsh area 
inhabited by asses’. 

Neville Cardus (music and cricket writer) described Ranji’s batting as ‘music drawing to ruin all the 
innocents of the field .. . He was ever an artist tired of doing things the easiest way, ever seeking to widen the 
scope of his craft, experimenting, creating obstacles for the sheer fun of overcoming them . . . He seems to 
toss runs over the field like largesse in silk purses.’ 

Of the leg-glance invented by Ranji, G. W. Beldam wrote:—‘... Really the stroke is not a glance at all. It 
is a genuine wrist stroke in which the bat is brought sharply against the ball, which is made to go fine by a 
turn of the bat at the instant of impact...’ 
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SOCAH IN ST KITTS 


With reference to the article 
‘Socah in St Kitts’ by Rachel 
Golditch in the first issue of your 
magazine. 1 would like to take 
issue with Rachel’s version of the 
origin of Soca, 

{ used to know Rachel when 
she was a librarian in Islington 
and when I was briefly a member 
of the same political organisation 
that she belonged to. Consequent- 
ly | am aware that she is a feminist 
and would probably Jike to believe 
that Soca was invented by a 


woman, namely Francine 
Edwards, otherwise known by her 
calypso sobriquet, Singing 
Francine, 


Possible also her Barbadian 
friends derive a sense of national 
pride from the false belief that 
Francine was the pioneer of Soca. 
Regrettably, the Soca and Calypso 
world, not unexpectedly, is domi- 
nated by men, with a few notable 
exceptions, apart from Francine, 
known outside the Caribbean, 
such as Calypso Rose and Singing 
Dianne. In Trinidad and Tobago 
there are a handful of other 
women calypsonians, for example 
Princess and Twiggy. 

Anyway, to get back to the 
origin of Soca. Although there is 
some controversy, it is widely 
regarded that the Soca beat came 
about through the Trinidadian 
calypso-man Lord Shorty (Gar- 
field Blackman — at 6ft 4 in, one 
of the tallest calypsonians). He is 
now known as Ras Shorty | and 
sings reggae oriented music. 

UI Jet Shorty explain in his 
own words, The following is 
taken from an interview with 
Shorty in 1979 published in the 
Key Caribbean Publications book 
Trinidad Carnival. 


Shorty: Soca is calypso, i'm an 
entertainer singing soca, calypso, 
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reggae, soul. Soca comes from 
calypso. It’s the nucleus of 
calypso, the soul, { felt that every- 
body had tried with calypso. 
They called it soul calypso to link 
it with soul, | felt that to move on 
we had to change, get a new name. 
Calypso wes dying anatural death. 
And to come up with anew name 
and a new form in calypsoul was 
what Sparrow was trying to do all 
ajong. Sparrow tried to add q lot 
of things to calypso and it didn't 
work, | felt it needed something 
brand new to hit everybody like a 
thunderbojt. | knew what | was 
doing was incorporating soul with 
calypso, but { didn’t want to say 
soul calypso or calypsoul. So 7 
came up with the name soca. { 
invented soca, And | never spelt it 
S-O-C-A, It was S-O-K-A-H to 
reflect the East Indien influence 
in the music. 
Interviewer: There’s some 
disagreement about whether you, 
or Maestro or Shadow is to be 
credited for soca, 
Shorty: Meestro came way after 
soca, As a matter of fact the first 
thing Maestro did which could be 
considered soca was Savage’ in 
1976. 1 did soca in 1973 with 
Soul Calypso Music. J didn’t 
have the name then, | found the 
name in 1974 with ‘€ndless 
Vibrations’, Shadow didn’t have 
anything to do with it either. No 
one else but Shorty, 

Maestro never believed in soca. 
He would come and say, ‘Sh oriy, 
what you're doing is wrong, that 
is not the answer, try something 
else.’ He knew of the East Indian 
influence in the music and he was 
trying @ faster rhythmic thing. 
But after ’76 when Sweet Music’ 
took off, he realised that | was on 
to something good. He came to 
me just before he cut Savage’, He 
asked me to come and work. He 
wanted to try something with 
soca. / tol him { wes quite pre- 
pared to handle it for him as a 


friend if the record was his. 

But it was a studio praduction, 
and if | had to do it for a studio, 
they had to pay me. So he went 
back and talked with them and 
they decided they weren't going 
to pay. But they had my master 
tape, They stripped the tracks and 
copied the rhythm from the 
tracks so they didn’t need me 
after aff, 

And if you listen to Savage’ 
and ‘Sweet Music’ you'll hear the 
identical rhythm structure. 

That’s how Maestro started 
the soca thing. | went bankrupt. 
They carried on with Pelham 
Goddard, with a different accent, 
more funk in it and it was a differ- 
ent thing. 1 am thankful to 
Maestro and Ed Watson at that 
particular period for carrying on 
Soca, 


| apologise for the length of 
the Shorty quote. Although he 
tends toward self-aggrandisement, 
it must be borne in mind that at 
the time he gave the interview, he 
was widely recognised as the 
prime mover behind soca. 

By the way, may I point out 
that | am not a Trinidadian and 
therefore do not have an axe to 
grind, 


Concerning the availability of 

soca records in Britain, i.e. Lon- 
don, it is becoming much easier. 
There are the following shops: 
Orbitone Records — 2 Station 
Offices, Station Road, London 
NW10. Tel. no. 01-965 8292. Run 
by Sonny Roberts and the longest 
established source. 
Hitman Records — 13 Beadon 
Road, Hammersmith, London W6. 
Tel. no. 01-748 5355. This is a 
recent boon to the soca/calypso 
fanatic. It is run by Stan Chaman, 
the owner of Semp, which is a 
leading studio and pressing plant 
in Trinidad. He’s importing soca 
records direct from Trinidad and 
intends to import ‘stampers’ in 
order to press soca records in this 
country. 

Other useful sources of soca/ 
calypso records are: 

Third World — 261 Tottenham 
High Read, N15. 

Arawak — 284A Seven Sisters 
Road, N4, 

H. West’s stall in Ridley Road 
market, E8, 

Eve Records (aka Roadrunner) — 
Brixton market. 


As you may or may not be aware, 
most Caribbean  calypsonians 
record in Trinidad, and to a lesser 
extent, in New York. There is also 
mediocre domestic product by 
artists such as Roy Alton, Eugene 
Paul and so on. 


Most of the soca records im- 
Ported into Britain are pressed in 
New York. The New York soca 
industry is dominated by two 
main labels ,Charlie’s and Strakers. 

As you probably realise, | 
could go on for pages, but 1 hope 
my letter wil} prompt you to give 
greater and more informed 


coverage to soca and calypso (and 
pan come to that). 

Yours Sincerely, 

John Child, 

Holloway Road, London. 
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MANSON /BEACH BOYS/ 
ANGER 


Re. your Manson/Beach Boys/K. 
Anger article — just for your 
continued information. 


The ESP Manson L.P. was com- 
piled from soundtracks (pieces of) 
that arose from film shot on 
Jocation at Spahn Ranch by 
Manson and Family when an inter- 
view (that never took place) was 
Planned by N.B.C. Manson and 
the Family temporarily ‘borrowed’ 
the equipment parked outside and 
made their own film, parts of 
which surfaced in the document- 
ary shown at the alternative 
cinema in London approximately 
two years ago. The rest of the 
reels were burned in the desert 
long before Manson ever became 
suspected of Sharon Tate killings, 
etc. The film also contained scenes 
of rituals involving decapitation 
of (possibly) people unknown, 
various animals, etc. with a chapter 
of Hell’s Angels closely related to 
the O.T.O. (in spirit rather than 
body). The record surfaced as a 
bootleg using the ESP name, and 
was then muscled in on by the 
real company soon afterwards, 

The other tapes you mention 
do exist. Dennis Wilson does 
claim to have destroyed his copy 
(don’t believe it myself) but it is 
known that Frank Zappa and one 
of the Doors’ old producers also 
possess copies. These tapes were 
produced by D. Wilson but are 
Teportedly of vastly superior 
quality in a much better studio. 

It is also worth noting that 
Manson attached considerable im- 
portance to these tapes and for a 
long period believed that his 
destiny was to become a pro 
musician. As Genesis P Orridge 
suggests in one interview: 

‘If they'd given him what 

he wanted (i.e. The Beach 

Boys release those tapes as 

at one time they planned 

to do} perhaps none of the 

rest would have happened.’ 


Instead, of course, the papers 
compensated in full later on. 

Also, Kenneth Anger may well 
have been annoyed by the theft 
of his film, but a few years later 
he performed a ‘work of art’ at 
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[> the U.S.A. film archives where he 


ceremoniously burnt and destroy- 


.ed all the existing prints of his 


films therein. All that remains are 
various unfinished sections from 
other works not available to him 
at the time. One of his films fater 
had an Electric Light Orchestra 
soundtrack dubbed onto it!!! 
Yours with best wishes, 
McKenzie 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
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David Toop: Since writing the 
article a number of other facts 
and rumours plus some unwanted 
attentions have come my way. 
For example, it tums out that the 
Phil credited on the back of the 
ESP album is current road 
manager for Emmylou Harris. He 
recently appeared on English TV 
with Emmytou and her band on 
the Russell Harty show and told 
Mr Harty the story of how and 
why he stole Gram Parson’s dead 
body. My attention has also been 
drawn to Truman Capote’s inter- 
view with Bobby Beausoleil in the 
currently best-<elling Music for 
Chameleons and, last but not 
Jeast, the sexual encounter of 
Dennis Wilson and Squeaky 
Fromm recorded for posterity 
and clearly audible on the fade of 
Dennis's song ‘All | Want To Do’ 
on 20/20. Lastly, | don’t agree 
with Genesis P Orridge about 
Manson’s_ frustrated ambitions 
(or about anything else). Shifting 
the blame onto the Beach Boys is 
absurd, Despite being biased (the 
Beach Boys are my favourite 
group, after all} | think it’s clear 
that Manson was well on his way 
to stardom-byslaughter before 
he met Dennis Wilson. 


+ ** 
SYMPATHIES 


| have just read COLLUSION 2 
which was really good reading and 
excellently put together, Having 
just tried to start a school 6th 
form magazine (don’t laugh) | can 
sympathise with some of your 
difficulties and | most definitely 
appreciate your talents both 
literary and in your professional 
design your efforts have not been 
in vain. Congratulations on 
COLLUSION and best of luck for 
the future, 

Adrian Grist, 

Morden, Surrey. 


ae 
BRYARS/HOLMES 


Thanks for the photo which 
arrived safe and in one piece. | 
thought the interview. came out 
fine, with one minor blemish — 
Norman Neruda is a woman nota 
man. In the story Holmes (or 
rather Watson, as narrator) misses 
out the hyphen: Madame Norman- 
Neruda was the violinist and later 
became Lady Halle. 

All the best, in fact and fiction, 


Gavin Bryars, @ 


Ladbroke Greve, London. 
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Southern Soul Belles Heartrending female deep soul collection. Charly 

CRB 1035, 

Genius of Rap Island ISSP 4007, 

Amarcord Nino Rota Interpretations of the late Rota’s Fellini film 

scores, Hannibal HNBL 9301. 

If It Ain't One Thing It's Another (album version) Richard ‘Dimples’ 

Fields’ current US hit. Epic EPC 85693. 

Matita Peré Tom Jobim. Brazilian samba mixed with shades of Villa 

Lobos style tone poems. Fontana (Brazil) 6485 101. 

The Harptones Successful remakes of 50s doowop. Ambient Sound FZ 

37718 (CBS US import) 

Beach Boys/Brian Wilson Rarities Includes very wonderful “Guess I’m 

Dumb” by Glen Campbell. Capitol (EMI Australia) ST 26463. 

Ritmo Suave Touchdown. 12” on Streetwise SWRL 2201. 

Touch of Evil Henry Mancini. Soundtrack to the only Orson Welles film 

I like. 

Electronic Music Richard Maxfield. Check out the late Maxfield's work 

to hear where a lot of people stole their ideas from. Advance FGR-8S. 
ee ey 


Summer means fun — California Surf 1962-74 — from the Baggies to 
the Beach Boys, pure city escapism. 

The Konte Family Kora music and Songs from the Gambia. Perfect 
morning music: delicate pealing Kora tunes and high nasal voices. 
Virgin VX1006, 

Bengali Modern Songs by Lata Mangashkar. Lush and sentimental 
arrangements around Lata’s soaring and searing vocals, Straight to the 
heart. EMI ECLP 2581. 

Voice of Xtaby — Yma Sumac, Exotic-Latin-opera-kitsch. Regal REG 
2007. 

Maze live in London — for Frankie Beverley's voice and the percussion. 
Timelessly soulful, utterly modern. Capitol 12CL 244 12” single. 

Kwela with Lemmy and other Penny whistlers: swinging South African 
kwela rhythms: “penny whistle jive”. Gallophone GALP 1246, 

We know nonsense — The 49 Americans. If you can’t be nepotistic in 
your own magazine .. . A veritable supermarket of musical varieties: 
from samba to silly ,doowop to disco. Choo-Choo Train Records CHUG 4, 
Ghosts — Japan — pop music refined and-perfected by ears which scan 
beyond the English pop pastures. Each song a.gem. Virgin 

Greatest Hits Volume 1 & 2 — Dionne Warwick — they're all there, and 
no-one has bettered them. 

Sam Mangwana — lyrical Camerounian pop, lots of guitars, this week’s 
African dancing fave . . . love the cymbals, BEBLOP D13 Apogee 


Productions, 


Startime Volume 3 by the Dark City Sisters, Great late-60s black South 
African pop. HMV 33JP 1002. 

Die Sieben Todsunden der Kleinburger by Weill and Brecht, with Gisela 
May playing both Annas. Eterna (DDR) 8 25732. 

Torture Time by Polly Bradfield and Eugene Chadbourne (violin and 
guitar) 1981 horror. Parachute (US) PO16. 

No, No, No by Patty and the Street-Tones. Almost-current acappella 
doowop from New Jersey. Clifton (US) LP 1002. 

The Sounds of Shunting Steam locomotives in fraught situations. Argo 
Transacord EAF 119 (EP) 

The 24 Caprices for Solo Violin by Paganini played with exceptional 
virtuosity by Paul Zukofsky. Vanguard VCS-1 0093/4 (double) 
Philosophy of the World by The Shaggs. Inexplicably still un-released in 
England. Unique and touching popular songs by The Wiggins Sisters, 
Rounder (US) 3032. 

Einheitsfrontlied by Hanns Eisler, reinterpreted by Peter Brotzman, 
Fred van Hove and Han Bennink. FMP (Germany) $3 (single). 

Music from the South, Volume one: Two country brass bands from 
Alabama, recorded in 1954. Folkways (US) FA 2650. 

A house is not a home by Luther Vandross, from his album. Very few 
people can sing a song already sung by Dionne Warwick and add any- 
thing. L.V. has a great soul voice. Epic EPC 85275, 
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THE REGULAR REVIEW 
OF LIVE ART IN THE \ —“a 


Postcards 
14 Peto Place, London NW1. 


13 Claremont Grove, Leeds LS3 1AX, ENGLAND 01 935 2714 


shen tise in 


OUT OF OUR KS" TKS 


Where the music’s been 
and where it’s going. 
But mostly 

what the hell it’s doing 
in the meantime — 


every thursday 


HONEST 
JON 


S 
vals 


The widest selection 
of specialist records 
in London 


Jazz Avant Garde Vocalese Latin Funk 
Ethnic R’nB Bluegrass Cajun 


FORTY MILES OF MUSIC! 


281 Gamdentigh St., London NW1 
278 Portobello Road, London W10 


(Telephone: 01:267-0123) 


23 TONS OF VINYL WE STOCK BOTH 
KINDS OF MUSIC FLAT BLACK AND 
ROUND CHUCK BERRY JOHNNY CASH 
RICKY NELSON FATS DOMINO ELVIS 
PRESLEY JERRY LEE LEWIS CARL 
PERKINS PHIL SPECTOR DUANE EDDY 
EVERLY BROTHERS INSTRUMENTAL 
TYPE TUNES BILL BLACK STEVIE 
WONDER 


BEACH BOYS BOB DYLAN THE BEATLES 
ROLLING STONES THE SEARCHERS THE 
WHO FLEETWOOD MAC FLAMIN 
GROOVIES CREEDENCE JOHN FOGERTY 
NICK LOWE TOM JONES 


DAVID BOWIE DAVE EDMUNDS ROD 
STEWART CARLENE CARTER JONI 


MITCHELL CAROLE KING ELVIS 
COSTELLO ATTRACTIONS ERIC 
CLAPTON DOLLAR TODD RUNDGREN 
TOM PETTY THIN LIZZY KIRSTY MAC 
COLL TOYAH MOTORHEAD 


40s 50s 60s 70s 80s RECORDS 
ASSORTED JAPANESE IMPORTS 
COMPLILATIONS ETC. TAMLA MOTOWN 
CHISWICK BIG BEAT STIFF RADAR 
VIRGIN KOROVA REPRISE ASYLUM W. 
BROS ROCKABILLY SOULABILLY 
SURFABILLY PUNKABILLY WATCH OUT 
FOR FORTHCOMING ATTRACTIONS 
WHERE SEA OF TUNES 3 BUCK STREET 
NW1 CAMDEN TOWN NORTHERN LINE 
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COMPENDIUM 
BOOKS 


Best selection of music books 
and magazines in town 


rock ’n’ roll, country, blues, 
jazz, electronic and record collecting. 


234 Camden High St 
London NW1. 


Opea 10-4 Mon-Sat 
CThurs 11-6) 


Tel: 01-485 8944 


Opposite 
Honest Johns 


THE PRISONER IS THE CULT SERIES. 

EMMA PEEL IS THE CRIME AVENGER. 

HILL ST BLUES IS THE COP SHOP 
THE VIDEO PALACE IS 

THE VIDEO STORE. 


For the best in American and British TV available, 
including THE NIGHT STALKER and THE NIGHT STRANGLER 
— both scripted by Richard Matheson, produced by 
Dan Curtis and directed by John Moxey. Edward 
Asner starring in THE LOST CHILD, IN BROAD 
DAYLIGHT scripted by Larry Cohen, 3 episodes 
of STAR TREK, British TV including four 
episodes of THE PROFESSIONALS, THE 
NORMAN CONQUESTS, BLOODY KIDS, and 
coming soon a treasure trove of = 
material from the BBC. Delivered 
to your door (in the London area) 
by London's most progressive 
Video Store. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
VIDEO STORE 


62-64 KENSINGTON 
HIGH STREET 
LONDON ws 
Telephone: 01-937 8587 
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HARRY PARTCH : visually beautiful instrument: 
audibly beautiful music. 

“PETALS FELL IN PETALUMA’_ © £5-50 
"THE MUSIC OF ___" & €5-50 


STEVE BERESFORD 
SuN RA : Vintage SATURN releases Pe Reg uae 
"JOURNEY STARS BEYOND” "NIMHADU" piano 003 
“MEDIA DREAM” "HORIZON" @ E5-50 
éach aor all four for___.@. £ 16-00 
"NUITS DE LA FONDATION MAEGHT” VaL.7 
Recommended Labe! . Classical ressing TONY SINDEN 


functional action parts 2 & 3 
“swinging” —City Limits 
piano 002 


at 45 rom.. 2 e476 


RECOMMENDED Recorns SAMPLER 
Double L.P. featuring 26 artistes 
including FAUST. HENRY COW . ART ZOYD 
LINIVERS ZERO __. Mostly new material of 
the. highest quality 2 £EA-00 


~-- STOP PRESS ___ Mare SATURN SUN RA’s 


dulé Saan _... SEND AN -S.A.E. for our 
hatdlaque . 


MICHAEL NYMAN 
“happy” —The Sunday Times 
sheet 1 


ry 


forthcoming: a single by peter gordon and thomas fehlmann, 
an album by david cunningham and patrick francis 


piano records 32 alexander street london w2 229°8211 
Y UAVEN'T You GoT THESE ¢ 
ED 
YI3 BERESFORD/HONSINGER] TooP| KONDO 
LP Twifotion of Life 
VIS DIAMANDR GALAX 
g) HP The Litonies of Sotan 
“1 ¥tq SUN RA 
| LP Stmnge Celestial Roads 
YoU BETTER START SAVING FOR ‘ 
SD 
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YL. SHRIEKRACK 
3 9 am g x Ce (ce Sexthinkone ate 2 
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SES sz | P4n" Dining ot Dyerzhinsky's 

Z3n¢g2 Y24  “PULSALLANA Tune 2% 
ee Fy #" The Devil lives in my hustand’s bdy 
3 ~Z, 


AU records distibuted by Rough Trade. 


231 
Y Recornps ton UXBRIDGE ROAD LoN DON W.12. F438 a3 
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THE 49 AMERICANS FROM CALLAS TO GALAS! } 
LP 
or _ At Direction Dean Street everything is 
WE KNOW NONSENSE discounted except the customers. That Jl 
eee means the records and tapes are as cheap as at Sc 
out we can make them and the rest — the = 
atmosphere, the gossip, the occasional bit of Los 
bizarre behaviour —is up to you! Once ina _ 
in the shops, or a+ ag while we've become so engrossed in our sates 
We Cha Rae ee — customers’ births, marriages, affairs and sor 
, first nights we’ve forgotten to take the ms 
money. ri 
Oh, and the music: Callas to Galas, ee 
Hoagy to Henze, the Family Bach and the noe 
Boswell Sisters, a brand new Hilding SER 
Rosenberg from Sweden and an old S105 
Gilberto Gil from Brazil. It’s a good deal of Tick 
—Tett. Ce Ri . Oo the world under one roof at: fee 
BE bel -Ol-§80. 8699 97-99 Dean Street, es 
Oxford Street ree 
ty billy, aFrobily, electra billy, Panta : ae 
J cu fob: Wye billy F aide London W1. Lone 
ye thy then’ Biky hie 2 MOmmme 631! Telephone: 01-434 3739. 
“YF baby bilty, Seabbilty, Beatie my Furman ily, 10am-6pm daily » 
Ste billy, so! abilly, abilty not fecna bellys ‘ 
billy. x sychedels billy. treshabrt ‘ Monday ~ Saturday. B 
adi had eS by; ba bbs kro — 
NOW YOU KNOW WHERE TO GO 


ISSUE ONE : MUSICIAN INTERVIEWS /- CABARET VOLTAIRE / VsMeG. 
THROBBING GRISTLE / FACTRIX 
FEATURES /- SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE / PUNK PROSTIT- 
UTES / J.G.BALLARD / JULIO CORTAZAR / CONSPIRACY 

ISSUE TWO : MUSICIAN INTERVIEWS /- BLOOD ULMER / DNA / ZEV / 
FEATURES /- SELF DEFENCE / AFRICAN TRAVEL DIARY/ 
AFRICAN MUSIC / DIANE DI PRIMA / SURVEILLANCE / 

ISSUE TRE : MUSICIAN INTERVIEWS /- FELA KUTI / FLIPPER / SPK/ 
FEATURES /- FEMALE MODIFICATION / PIRATE FASHION / 
RATTLESNAKE MAN / CANNIBALISM / SORDIDE SENTIMENT 


ALL ISSUES STILL AVAILABLE & COSTING DIRECT 75P. plus P&P. 


from 
ROUGH TRADE 


SHOP & MAIL ORDER : 202 KENSINGTON PARK RD. LONDON W.11. 
WHOLESALE : 137 BLENHEIM CRESCENT LONDON W.11. 221 1100. ] 
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KIGHTH JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 


July 8, 3,4 


at South Hill Park Arts Centre, Bracknell, 
Berkshire. 


Friday daly 2 

PIGBAG 

dullan Bahula’a JAZZ AFRIKA 

Further group to be announced 

Saturday Joly 3 

LESTER BOWIE ENSEMBLE — FROMTHE ROOT TO THE 
SOURCE ¢ ABDULLAH IBRAHIM (Dollar Brand) CABLOS 
WARD Duo ¢ RIP RIG AND PABIC © TREVOR WATTS’ MOIRE 
MUSIC * JOHN STEVENS’ GROUP © KEITH TIPPETT/ 

LOUIS MOHOLO DUO * SPHERE plus four « THE BRIT- 
MAGYAR SEXTET 
Sunday daly ¢ 

ELVON JONES /McCOY TYWER — CONCERT FOR LOVE AND 
PEACE with PHAROAH SANDERS, RICKARD DAVIS and 
JEAN-PAUL BOURELLY * BARBARA THOMPSON — 
SERENDIPITY © MIKE WESTBROOK BRASS BAWD © BOBBY 
WELLINS SEPTET ¢ MICHAEL STUART QUINTET * KATHY 
STOBART QUINTET BERKSHIRE YOUTH JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
with DON WELLER 

Tickets £4.00 — £16.00 from: 

Soutn Hill Park Arts Centre, Bracknell, Berks 

(0344-27272) 

LONDON 


Jazz Centre Saciety, 35 a srveselt St 
London WC1 (01-580 853: 


Coltet’s Record Shop, 180 enn 
Avanue, London WCt (01-240 39691 


Honest Jor Records, 281 Camden High St, 
London NW1 (01/267 0123) 


SHP 


BIRMINGHAM 
Jazz Centre Socisty, 184 Corooraton St. 
Birmingham 84 6Q8 (021-236 4379) 


BRISTOL 


Rayners Records, 84 Park St. Bristol 
1027223936) 


DARLINGTON 
Darlington Acts Centre, Vane Terrace 
Darlington (0325-48327 1) 


EDINBURGH 

Platform, 45 Quean St, Edinburgh EH2 JNH 
(031.226 4179) 

LIVERPOOL 


Circle Records, 13 Victoria St. Liverpool 
L1 68G [051-236 10C0) 


MANCHESTER 


Jazz Centre Sociaty, Band on the Wall, 
25 Swan St, Manchester M4 550. 
(061-414 5109) 


NEWCASTLE 


IG Windows, 1? Central Arcade, Newcastle 
NE1 SeP (0632121356) 


OXFORD 


Tickets In Oxtord, The iplarmavien Centre, 
‘St. Aldutos, Oxtord OX1 10 
(086s. 727855) 


PORTSMOUTH 

SOUTHSEA 

Orpheus Records, 27 Marmian Rd, Southsea 
POS 2AT (0705-812397) 

READING 


Bon Oftice, The Hexagon, Reading 
{0734-56215} 


London's leading jazz record 
shop and record label 


Thousands of new issues 
and imports, second-hand 
P's and special offers 
LP's exchanged and bought 


Enquiries - 01-278 8623 


New music, bebop, mainstream, Latin 

fusion, blues,and all areas of jazz 

are covered in the largest selection 
of jazz LP's in the country 


374 GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON WC1. 


COMPANY WEEK 


Tues 29 June 
~ Sat 3 July 


The Mall London SW1 
01-930 3647 


Licensed Bar 


DEREK BAILEY + ANNE LE BARON + FRED FRITH 

+ GEORGE LEWIS + URSULA OPPENS + AKIO 

SUZUKI + JULIE TIPPETT + KEITH TIPPETT + 
PHIL WACHSMAN + MOTOHARU YOSHIZAWA 
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A unique opportunity. . . A Three-Day Festival bringing together musicians, artists and dancers from the different 


u musical genres, which are 
increasingly influencing Western popular music. 


Day time 10-7: Qutdoors and in Tented Arenas, featuring: PIGBAG, THE DRUMMERS OF BURUNDI, THE BEAT, THE KONTE FAMILY 
OF GAMBIA, ROBERT FRIPP, THE ROYAL COURT GAMELAN OF JAVA, SHANKAR, EKOME, CODONA (featuring 
DON CHERRY), RIP RIG AND PANIC, ANNETTE PEACOCK, IMRAT KHAN, ALPANA SENGUPTA. Others unconfirmed. 
Friday 16: incorporates a childrens’ day, 10-30-3.45 with special shows. 


Continuous Daily: Exhibitions, lectures, films, workshops, crafts arts and foods from around the world. 


Evenings in the Showering Pavillion: 

Friday, 16: PETER GABRIEL, SIMPLE MINDS, EKOME (a Bristol-based Ghanaian music and dance troupe), TIAN JIN (from The 
People's Republic of China, a song and dance troupe). 

Saturday 17: ECHO AND THE BUNNYMEN, THE BEAT, THE DRUMMERS OF BURUNDI. ; A al 

Sunday 18: ‘Party Night’ with PRINCE NICO MBARGA (from Nigeria), THE 1VORY COASTERS (African pop/Highlife, from London), 

SALSA DE HOY (Netherlands-based). 


Situation: The Festival Site is The Royal Bath and West Showground, Prestleigh, 2 mites South of Shepton Mallet, in Somerset. 
Set in 240 acres, well-equipped with a camping site and ample car parking space, plus numerous buildings and tented arenas in case of rain. 


Tickets: Evening concerts: £5.00 (includes outdoor events that day) Day-Time: Friday: £2.00; Sat/Sun: £3.00. 
Campsite: £2.00 per head, one to three nights. Tickets: by post or from usual ticket agencies. 


FESTIVAL ADDRESS: Music Arts and Dance Expo Ltd., P.O. Box 247, Bristol BS99 7RS, Avon. 


Cheques/P.O.s: Music Arts and Dance Expo Ltd., with s.a.e. Allow 28 days for delivery. 


